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Diarp of the Wieck 


OOKS IN BRIEF:— 





Tue King has sent a warmly expressed telegram to 
the Prime Minister, reflecting his view of the brilliant 


success of his visit to India. He tells the Prime 
Minister that his “ highest hopes have been realised,” 
that he and the Queen have been received by “ all classes, 
races, and creeds’’ with “enthusiasm and affection,” 
and that he hopes the visit has conduced to the “ lasting 
good ’’ of India and of the Empire. Speaking to the 
members of the Calcutta University, the King said 
significantly that he looked to them to “ assist in the 
gradual union and fusion of the culture and aspirations 
of Europeans and Indians, on which the future well-being 
of India so greatly depends.’’ These bold and liberal 
words form an apposite epilogue to one of the most 
successful strokes of statesmanship in our history. 
* * 7 


Tue first ballots in the General Election for the 
German Reichstag were held yesterday. The Socialists 
nominated a candidate in every constituency, and this 
spirited policy corresponds to the general feeling that 
the issue is once more Bebel contra mundum. There 
has been little notable oratory, and neither Ministers nor 
the Kaiser have intervened as they did on the last 
occasion. The nearest approach to an official pronounce- 
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ment has been a somewhat muffled trumpet-call against 
Socialism in the “ North German Gazette,’’ and the 
usual intimation that civil servants are in honor bound 
not to “ vote red.”’ 

* * * 

Forecasts of a_ striking 
no longer so confident as they were. As _ the 
“Times ’’ correspondent frankly explains, the interven- 
tion of a British Liberal Ministry in the Moroccan dis- 
pute has compromised the chances of a Radical plus 
Socialist majority, which would have assured the triumph 
of responsible government in Germany. Thanks to 
our policy, the issue still partly turns on “ khaki’”’ 
and “hurrah-patriotism.’’ But Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg has been careful to refrain from com- 
mitting himself, as Prince Biilow did, to any particular 
anti-Socialist combination. It will probably suit him 
best that all the governing parties should come back 
weakened. He will negotiate a shifting majority to suit 
himself. The real test will come with the second ballots, 
two weeks hence, and as yet it is not certain what com- 
promises the several parties will make. 

* * * 


Socialist success are 


Ir was suddenly announced from Peking on Tuesday 
that Russia had acquired (we must not say ‘‘ annexed ’’) 
the vast tract of Chinese territory known as Outer 
Mongolia. A year ago Russia secured by a sharp 
ultimatum the extension of her exclusive commercial 
privileges in this region. Amid the civil war, Mongolia, 
like most of the other Chinese provinces, declared its 
“independence,’’ and, under Russian auspices, the 
theocracy of the local incarnation of Buddha was 
restored. Russia now demands that the autonomy of 
Mongolia shall be recognised, that no Chinese troops shall 
enter it, that any administrative changes shall be made 
only with Russian consent, that Russia shall have the 
monopoly of railway construction, and that Chinese 
emigration shall cease, adding that she is sending troops 
into Mongolia. Short of formal annexation, a protec- 
torate could hardly be more complete. The country is 
sparsely peopled, rich in pastoral wealth, and probably 
well provided with gold deposits and coal. China, before 
the civil war, had been making strenuous efforts to 
people its waste places and to modernise the administra- 
tion. It has been an integral part of the Empire since 
the Manchu conquest. 

* * * 


Noruinc is authoritatively known as to the attitude 
of the Powers, but the “ Times” writes in a wholly 
friendly tone of this Russian aggression. The Japanese 
Press assumes that the Powers have been “ squared,” 
announces that the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, guarantee- 
ing the integrity of China, will not be applied, and 
predicts “ compensations ’’ for Russia’s friends. Mean- 
while, the internal situation in China has assumed a 
much more hopeful phase. Negotiations between North 
and South continue, and the armistice is still observed. 
It is believed that a compromise will eventually be 
adopted, even more favorable to the Republicans than 
the odd proposal for an elected President and a puppet 
King, which Yuan-Shih-Kai originally put forward. It 
is that the Manchu dynasty shall abdicate, receiving, 
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however, such treament as might be given to a foreign 
king in exile—a pension, palaces, and the control of the 
ancestral tombs and temples, with pensions for the 
Manchu clansmen until they are fit to earn their own 
living. It is said on excellent authority that the Regent 


has acquiesced in this surrender. 
* * * 


Downine Street and the Wilhelmstrasse must be 
congratulating themselves that a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs has as yet no place in the 
British and German Constitutions. The French Senate’s 
Committee, after sitting for some weeks like an expert 
jury to discuss the conduct of the Moroccan negotia- 
tions, has made an end of the Caillaux Cabinet. The 
catastrophe began on Tuesday. M. Cailiaux declared 
(evidence is not taken on oath) that he had not authorised 
any private negotiations touching the financial aspects 
of the question. Thereupon the terrible M. Clemenceau 
assumed his familiar réle of the Destroyer of Cabinets. 
He called for M. de Selves, and, with a half-audible 
aside, challenged him to give the same denial personally 
to him, Clemenceau. The meaning of this question evi- 
dently was that M. de Selves, a babe in these matters, 
had been silly enough to make private confidences to his 
tormentor. M. de Selves babbled a confession to the 
effect that he was torn between the duty of telling the 
truth and preserving Ministerial unity. It was 
generally felt that France had no use for a diplomatist 
who tells the truth, and the sitting of the Committee 
was at once suspended. M. de Selves at once resigned 
his portfolio, and wrote a letter of weak complaint to 
the President. 


* * * 

M. Caitiaux intended to outlive the storm, and 
called M. Delcassé to his aid. That great man con- 
sented to leave the Admiralty and return to the Foreign 
Office. But, after a day’s delay, on the pretext that no 
admiral could be found to board the sinking ship, M. 
Caillaux, in his turn, resigned, with his whole Cabinet. 
He has since complained that M. Delcassé made unusual 
stipulations to the effect that he should not be counter- 
mined in his Foreign Office work. The main facts about 
the activities of M. Caillaux are now pretty fully knowa. 
While still Minister of Finance in the Monis Cabinet 
(presumably after the aeroplane had shattered it), he 
began his secret negotiations with Berlin through a 
Congo financier, with the idea of carrying out the 
entente of 1909. After the Agadir coup, while he was 
Premier, these efforts went much further. He now dealt 
direct with a junior member of the German Embassy 
Staff, without the knowledge of M. de Selves. It is no 
longer a mystery how M. Jules Cambon came to mention 
a Congo arrangement in June at Kissingen. 

* * * 

Sucu practices are quite irreconcilable with the 
solidarity for a Cabinet. More vital for us, how- 
ever, is the question—What were the aims of 
M. Caillaux? It is generally believed that he sought 
a close and comprehensive understanding with Germany, 
probably through the admission of German values to 
quotation on the Paris Bourse. This, in short, was the 
danger to which Sir Edward Grey referred—that France 
might be ‘‘ drawn into the orbit of German diplomacy.’’ 
In other words, when the British threat was launched, 
it was intended not to save France from coercion, but to 
check a Franco-German understanding, which would 
have placed the peace of Europe on a firm foundation. 
We know already that Sir Edward Grey intervened to 
prevent the fulfilment of the bargain for commercial 
co-operation in Morocco, concluded in 1909, Even 





without a Senate Committee we can guess the rest. A 
fraction of our Cabinet defeated a fraction of the French 
Cabinet, and the risk of a Franco-German reconciliation 


was thus averted. 
* * * 


Tue bewildered Persian Government has “ tempo- 
rarily”” nominated M. Mornard, Russia’s Belgian tool, 
to Mr. Shuster’s vacant post, adding, however, to his 
name those of four Persians (one of whom at once 
resigned) who are to act as “a commission.” The pro- 
tests of every British commercial interest concerned in 
Persia, including the Imperial Bank, have passed un- 
heeded. It does not appear that “ the Commission ”’ will 
exert any real power. The Egyptian phase of control, 
as the “Times ’’ boasts, has already begun. Meanwhile, 
in Tabriz, the hangings by the Russian army of local 
notables and clergy continue, and now total fifteen, while 
many houses of Nationalist leaders have been blown up. 
At Khoi the editor of a Nationalist newspaper has been 
flogged in the presence of the Russian Consul, for an 
anti-Russian article. Worst of all, the ex-Shah’s 
lieutenant, Shuja-ed-Dowleh (otherwise Samad Khan) 
has been appointed by the Russians Governor of Tabriz. 
The “Cadet”’ organ, the “Retch,” in a bitter and eloquent 
article of protest, states that the ex-Shah himself is 
gathering a force of Moslems from the Russian Caucasus, 
under a Russian officer, and meditates an advance on 
Teheran, under cover of the Russian Army of Occupation, 
in February. The “ Times” calls for a larger British 
force of occupation in the South. 

* * * 

WE have one criticism to make on the announcement 
of the Naval War Staff, which has to do with the time 
chosen for the appearance of the scheme rather than 
with its substance. Would it not have been better to 
postpone the announcement until our relations with 
Germany have been improved? As things stand, we are 
afraid that the new organisation will be taken in 
Germany—quite untruly, we are convinced—to 
be a development of the policy which contemplates 
war between the two nations in the immediate 
future, and that it will tempt the German Government 
to further additions to their fleet. Here, Germans will 
say, are a number of highly paid British officers set the 
task of preparing for war, and the only Power with 
which a naval war can conceivably arise is Germany. 
Moreover, the new staff, such critics will add, will devote 
itself to studying methods of attack on German naval 
ports and German commerce. In view of such criticisms, 
which, we are afraid, are sure to occur, would it not have 
been better to postpone the organisation of the Naval 
War Staff to a more convenient season, especially as there 
is no reason to believe that the Navy is inefficient or 
unready ? 

* * * 

THE scheme is commended in a brilliantly written 
memorandum by Mr. Churchill. We are glad to see 
that it emphasises the broad differences which distinguish 
naval from military war, though, on the other hand, it 
suggests close co-operation between the new Naval Staff 
and the General Staff of the Army. The organisation is 
expressly placed under the authority of the Board of 
Admiralty, and its functions will be those of adviser to 
the First Sea Lord, who is, as Mr. Churchill’s Memo- 
randum sets forth, practically the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Navy. There are to be three divisions of the 
Staff—Intelligence, Operations, and Mobilisation—and 
their respective subjects will be war informa- 
tion, war plans, and war arrangements. Meanwhile, 


the subject of contracts is to be specially dealt with by 
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a new Civil Lord, who is to act as the Admiralty buyer 


and business manager. A wise choice for this post is 
made in the person of Sir Francis Hopwood, and the 
personnel of the new War Staff is highly approved. We 
doubt, however, whether the cost of the changes will be 
covered, as Mr. Churchill’s Memorandum anticipates, 
by the saving of £34,000 on the admirals’ yachts used 
at naval ports. They are to be abolished, and the 
bereaved admirals are each consoled by an extra £500 
a year. 
* * * 

THE visit of Sir George Askwith to Manchester has 
not given peace to the Lancashire cotton trade. He was 
able to bring about a conference of employers and em- 
ployed, but it was fruitless, and neither side seems 
minded to give way. The masters are credited with the 
desire to enforce guarantees from the unions for an 
abandonment of the policy of coercing them into dis- 
missing non-unionists. This is strongly denied, but both 
sides hold stoutly totheir position. Anattack by unionists 
has been made on the house occupied by Miss Margaret 
Bury, the non-unionist, from whose action the strike 
largely arose, and she has had to leave the town. 

* * * 

Nor is the outlook in the coal trade in any way 
lightened. The first results of the miners’ ballots on the 
question of the strike to secure a national minimum wage 
have been published, and show overwhelming majorities 
in favor of a stoppage. They vary from 25 to 5 to 1 for 
a strike, though it is said that the voting will be close 
in parts of Yorkshire and in the West of England. 
But the inner counsels of the men’s leaders are 
not quite unanimous. The veteran leaders of the 
Northumbrian and Durham miners, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Fenwick, and Mr. Wilson, oppose the agitation for 
a minimum wage and the resort to a strike to 
enforce it. But the younger men appear to control the 
situation, and some, like Mr. Hartshorn, favor a strike 
on revolutionary grounds. On the masters’ side, the 
South Wales coal owners have issued a manifesto, declar- 
ing that the strike ballot is a breach of Clause 10 of the 
Agreement of 1910, which pledged both parties to a 
recognition of the inviolability of the standard rates 
then fixed. The reply of the men is that the Agreement 
of 1910 was a forced document, to which the masters 
retort that it was freely negotiated between an equal 
number of employers and workmen. This looks black, 
but we have reason to believe that many employers 
recognise the men’s grievance in regard to “ abnormal 


places,’’ and would level up the lower-paid workmen. 
* * * 

Str Epwarp Carson, Privy Councillor, is still 
dabbling in treason, and more or less directly inciting 
Ulstermen to resist the law. He has already suggested 
the setting up of a provisional government as soon as 
the Home Rule Bill is passed, and even the organisation 
of an Ulster force to march from Belfast to Cork and 
“take the consequences.’’ He now appears to think 
that he has gone a little too far, and protests at 
Omagh and Belfast that he does not propose to rise 
against the King, but is only a rebel in the sense of 
being determined to remain under the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. On the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ pointing out 
that to resist the King’s act is equivalent to personal 
disloyalty, Sir Edward, speaking at Manchester, made 
a half-whining, half-ranting retort, in the course of 
which he said that he cared less for his Privy Councillor- 
ship than for his duty to his associates in Ulster. We see 
that the “ Daily News” quotes a leaflet which, according 
to a correspondent, was circulated at an Orange meeting, 














calling upon Germany, as the great Protestant Power, 
to come in and save Ulster from being ruled by the Pope. 
hs * * 

An interesting conference on the fiscal side of 
Home Rule took place at the School of Economics on 
Wednesday. Most of the speakers, English and Irish, 
declared for Irish financial autonomy—that is, for a 
separate Irish Customs and Excise. Lord MacDonnell, 
who was in the chair, disagreed with this conclusion, on 
the ground that fiscal autonomy involved a serious 
collision with Great Britain. He thought that Ireland’s 
true revenue was less than ten millions, while the charges 
upon her, including those for insurance, would certainly 
be over thirteen millions a year. England was respon- 
sible for raising the standard of Irish comfort and ad- 
ministration, and as a measure of “ restitution,’’ she 
might well contribute a grant of twenty millions, spread 
over twenty years. Meanwhile, efforts should be made to 
ascertain Ireland’s true revenue; for this purpose it 
would be necessary to set up a Customs establishment 
at the Irish ports. By this means a permanent financial 
settlement could be arrived at. 

* * * 

Mr. Ponsonsy’s well-aimed questions have elicited 
some information regarding the visit of the politicians, 
financiers, and clergymen who propose to descend on 
Russia towards the end of this month. They profess to 
represent Parliament, and the presence of the Speaker 
at their head seems to lend some color to the claim. It 
now appears that no general invitation was issued to 
Members of Parliament. A hole-and-corner committee in 
Russia of politicians and financiers appears to have dele- 
gated Professor Bernard Pares to select British members 
in its name. Mr. MacCallum Scott states that he 
was originally invited, but in consequence, presum- 
ably, of some very mild criticisms of the Russian Govern- 
ment, which he had dared to utter, the invitation was 
cancelled. Professor Pares and his protégés are, of 
course, at liberty to visit Russia and to pursue what 
plans they please, but it is an impertinence to term a 
visit so arranged a “ Parliamentary,’’ visit. 

* * * 

Fo.towine on the prosecution of the Palace Theatre 
for the performance of a stage-play without a license 
from the Lord Chamberlain, and the infliction of a fine 
of £130, that dignitary has announced a remarkable 
change of policy. In future he will issue licenses for 
the representation of stage-plays to the managers of the 
Music Halls he controls on condition that no perform- 
ance shall contain fewer than six items. Smoking may 
take place in a house thus holding a double license, 
though halls which have promised the County Council 
not to sell intoxicating drinks are not to apply for an 
Excise license. The Lord Chamberlain has now, there- 
fore, undertaken not only to license stage-plays, but 
to say what is a stage-play and what is not, a task of 
which we wish him joy. Generally, the theatrical 
managers accept the new régime, though it obviously 
strikes a blow at the regular play. The authors are 
less satisfied, Mr. Shaw pointing out that the new 
license simply extends the area for the production of 
sketches of the type of “‘ Dear Old Charlie,’ and Mr. 
Galsworthy and others thinking it will tend to a slighter 
form of drama. In our view, actors will drift more and 
more to the Music Halls under the double attraction of 
higher salaries and less exhausting work. 

* * * 

THe next number of Tue Nation will contain an 
article by “H. W. M.,” entitled “ The Personality of 
Sir Edward Grey.”’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE MORALS OF THE JUNGLE. 


In a skilful piece of writing, Pierre Loti the other day 
compared the Italian aggression against Turkey with the 
spring of a panther at an ox. He made the parallel 
vividly complete, not omitting the action of the two 
hyenas who eventually crept on to the scene to claim the 
fragments of the dead beast’s anatomy. The morals of the 
jungle are now so universal in a world which we used to 
call civilised when we were still at school, that one is 
somewhat at a loss for a criterion to apply to the exploit 
of this week. Russia has taken Mongolia, and one merely 
realises that the hunt which began in Morocco is now 
world-wide. From Fez to Tripoli, from Tripoli to Persia, 
and from Persia to the furthest confines of China, the 
eye ranges, alarmed but not surprised, over the most 
comprehensive display of the predatory instinct which 
the world has furnished in modern times. One is 
conscious of a certain absurdity in applying any ethical 
judgments to these performances. St. Francis preached 
to the birds, but the records of the saints are silent 
about any attempt he may have made on the consciences 
of panthers and hyenas. The latest achievement seems 
to be fairly adroit, and the prey is probably well 
worth devouring. Is there anything else that one can 
say of it in any language spoken in Europe to-day? One 
may describe, but one hardly dares to comment. One 
can just discern how the pages which deal with this 
phase of the world’s development will read in the Gibbon 
of the future. Lord Rosebery, who can at least make 
phrases, has done it perhaps as well as any annalist- 
philosopher. “ Rattling into barbarism’’ was his 
expression when the process had only well begun. But 
the historian will not see the phenomenon so simply as 
that. He will paint in one vast ironical picture the 
futile struggles of idealists to realise a dream of peace, 
the blind revolts of the under-world of labor in the more 
advanced of the Predatory Empires, the struggle of 
women to bring some new element of neglected humanity 
into the counsels of our perplexed society, the pathetic 
cant about “leagues of peace’’ and the burial of old 
enmities with which the preliminary bargains were con- 
cluded in this general scramble, the belated struggle of 
Turks, and Persians, and Chinese to realise the old 
Western conceptions of liberty, as the West itself closed 
in upon them, and, dominating the whole, the suicidal 
obsessions of national jealousy, the survival of a states- 
manship inherited from the Dark Ages, the triumph of 
the financier, the concession-hunter, and the armor-ring. 

That vision carries us too far. It must be enough 
for the moment to congratulate our Foreign Office on 
what appears to be the final success of the policy which 
it has pursued with a rare consistency during six eventful 
years. We have sometimes criticised Sir Edward Grey 
for his reticence. But this justice we must do him. On 
the rare occasions when he speaks, there is usually some 
phrase which reveals his mind. Six years ago he an- 
nounced the necessity of restoring Russia to her position 
as a Great Power. The process is complete, and we may 





now view the policy in all the beauty of its articulated 
and organic perfection. We lent her money, and she 
destroyed her Duma. We exchanged royal visits, and 
she hanged her Socialists three a day. We guaranteed 
with her the integrity of Persia, and she occupied a third 
of it this month. We féted her parliamentarians, and 
she has destroyed the liberties of Finland. We included 
her with France and Japan in the quadrangular group 
which assured the inviolability of Chinese territory. She 
has taken Mongolia this week. The symptoms of return- 
ing health and reviving appetite have followed each other 
with reassuring rapidity. At length one may pronounce 
the patient whole. Not since Tsushima has she eaten 
so heartily, and the credit of the cure belongs entirely to 
Downing Street. Left to her resources, she must have 
languished in a feverish decline, or adopted some regimen 
incomparably less robust. Her army is still the force 
that was broken at Mukden; her new fleet is still on 
the stocks, delayed by periodical inquiries into. the 
financial scandals which attend it. Her best brains are 
still in Siberia, when they are not in prison. If the 
“Novoe Vremya” can announce that “the long 
paralysis is gone, and Russia is herself once more,” her 
gratitude is due entirely to the English practitioner who 
has achieved the cure and disdained to take a fee. The 
recrudescence of Russia must rank as the chief of Sir 
Edward Grey’s achievements. 

It remains to be seen how he will face the problems 
which his diplomacy has created. In China, when we 
have finished collating the denials of St. Petersburg 
with the statements from Peking, it is no doubt the con- 
ventional game of compensations which must next be 
played. This country has entered into a defensive 
alliance with Japan to guarantee the integrity of China. 
It will be possible, we suppose, to shuffle out of the 
obligation on one pretext or another. It may be said 
that Mongolia is not a part of China proper—the excuse 
which Germany gave for her refusal to fulfil the earlier 
treaty which she had contracted with us, when Man- 
churia was in question. It may also be said that Russia 
has not exactly annexed Mongolia. On the contrary, 
she has patronised the “ independence ’’ of this oppressed 
nationality, with a garrison to protect it against what 
the “ Times ’’ describes as Chinese “ aggression,’’ and a 
railway in prospect to assist the enterprising natives to 
develop the gold-mines and work their coal. She has 
rolled back the tide of Chinese “ emigration ’’ and re- 
established the rule of the incarnate Buddha. It will 
be interesting to watch for any symptoms of solicitude 
from Delhi for the other living Buddha in Thibet, and 
still more interesting to watch the rising indignation of 
Tokio against Chinese “aggressions’’ in Manchuria. 
We question whether the Powers will indulge in any- 
thing so crude as a protest. They will rather incline to 
lend China their “moral support,’’ as Lord Salisbury 
put it when he occupied Wei-hai-wei. Of moral sup- 
port, China unquestionably stands in grave need at this 
moment, and unless the North can find some compromise 
with the South before the civil war begins in earnest, 
the Powers may be tempted to display their friendly 
neutrality in the struggle by relieving both combatants 
of some of the Imperial responsibilities which their 
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resources do not enable them adequately to fulfil. A good 
deal of informal partitioning may go on without any 
direct conflict where the area in question leaves so much 
elbow-room for newcomers as China. But it should be 
noted that the threatened Russian railway through “ in- 
dependent ” Mongolia will lead straight to Peking, and, 
further, that Germany, which was ostentatiously omitted 
from the quadrangular system of Far Eastern Treaties, 
is the one Power which has her foothold already on the 
mainland of the Middle Kingdom. She alone, unless we 
reckon her rather beggarly pourboire in the Congo, has 
snatched nothing, as yet, from the general scramble. 

In Persia, on the other hand, there is little scope 
for conjecture. The “ Times’’ already, in discussing the 
nomination of a Russian tool to succeed Mr. Shuster 
in the financial control, has boldly adduced the parallel 
of Egypt. A puppet ministry, with the Mejliss as dead as 
Arabi’s Chamber, and a child-Shah who can vex his 
protectors even less than an adult Khedive, is already 
bending to the advice of the Legations with a Russian 
army in its rear. We now know, by the admission of 
the ‘‘ Times,’’ that the formidable armed outbreak 
which our Consul at Shiraz encountered the other day 
is no longer the simple brigandage which was our excuse 
for sending troops. It is now a “‘ fanatical’’ move- 
ment of protest against our invasion. The moral, of 
course, is that we must send more troops. When we 
have fully occupied the ‘‘ neutral’’ zone, there may 
perhaps come to light some secret and complementary 
treaty, concluded while we were guaranteeing the 
integrity of Persia, which authorises us to control this 
intermediate region. It matters very little where the 
frontier of a partitioned Persia is finally drawn. What 
does matter is that a Russian railway will cross it on 
the road to India. When he gave his consent to that, 
we wonder whether Sir Edward Grey quite remembered 
how great a Power he has enabled Russia to become. 
The appetite that comes with eating may not always be 
satisfied with broken china. 

Meanwhile the passionate personal drama which 
has been played in the semi-secrecy of the French 
Senate’s Foreign Affairs Committee has brought inevit- 
ably a new phase to the European situation. M. 
Clemenceau, whom M. Delcassé drove from office, has 
restored his adversary to power by a curious boomerang 
stroke. These personal rivalries concern us little. 
What may be vital for our own future is the lesson we 
have learned during this long and expert cross-examina- 
tion. It is evident that M. Caillaux, in 1911, like M. 
Rouvier in 1906, represented in his policy the powerful 
financial group which desires an understanding with 
Germany, and would gladly enter what Sir Edward Grey 
would call “ the orbit of her diplomacy.” He was play- 
ing throughout this crisis for a solid arrangement, which 
doubtless would have gone, if he had had his way, a great 
deal further than an African deal. To Sir Edward 
Grey and M. de Selves we owe the narrow escape of 
Europe from a permanent peace. The chief end of 
German diplomacy has been for many years to secure 
access to the Paris Money Market, with all that this 
would mean for the Bagdad Railway and other future 
enterprises. It is to financiers of the type of M. Rouvier 





and M. Caillaux that she must look for success. But M. 
Caillaux also stood for peace, and the Anglo-French 
Entente stood in the way of peace. M. de Selves 
stood for high policy and the balance of power, 
against high finance. The question of the future will 
turn on the masterful personality of M. Delcassé, whose 
ascendancy is, we imagine, established, despite the 
Cabinet’s fall. Two predictions about him one may 
safely make. His nomination may have turned as 
many votes in Friday’s election in Germany as 
the Chancellor’s City speech has certainly done. 
A vote for the Socialists will now be ‘‘a vote 
for Delcassé.’’ In the second place, one may be 
sure that his policy will be his own; he will tolerate 
none of the back-stairs diplomacy by rival colleagues 
which has ruined M. de Selves. But one must not 
assume that no statesman can learn a lesson in six 
years. M. Delcassé will be what he always was—an 
adroit schemer, a bold tactician. If he drew the “ pen ”’ 
round Germany, it was not from any love of us. It was 
for ends which a revised strategy might conceivably serve 
as well to-day. But, in whichever direction he turns, 
we may assure ourselves that there will be events. With 
a new Reichstag, and in all probability a new Navy Law, 
and M. Delcassé once more in the saddle, the European 
unrest promises to enter a phase more anxious and per- 
haps more decisive than any we have known. 

There is only one other new feature which would 
make the outlook reasonably secure, and that would be a 
new policy of reason and conciliation in Downing Street. 
The morals of the jungle and the rattle into barbarism 
are the direct consequence of the policy of pre-occupied 
animus which Sir Edward Grey has steadily followed 
against Germany. He has sacrificed everything but 
prejudice, tolerated everything save a pacific approach, 
paid the debts of every European appetite, and shrunk 
from no bargain except the indispensable adjustment of 
accounts with Germany. We have no Senate Committee 
to unravel recent history. There is growing, none the 
less, a public opinion that demands a new Foreign Secre- 
tary, and feels, as the risk increases, that the peace of 
Europe and the future of every reform at home depend 
upon the change. 





THE CASE FOR THE MINIMUM WAGE. 


Tue members of the Miners’ Federation, 600,000 in 
number, and practically controlling the coal supply of 
the kingdom, are balloting, as we write, on the question 
of authorising a strike at the end of February. The 
bare possibility of such an event is a sharp reminder of 
the power which the existing industrial system, or 
absence of system, places in the hands of a fully organised 
trade. If the stoppage of the railways threatened us 
with a general paralysis last August, the stoppage of the 
coal supply would paralyse the railways and every local 
industry to boot. If successful and continued, it would 
at once force on us problems of drastic industrial re- 
organisation. Of these we will not speak for the moment. 
At this stage what is needed is, as far as may be, to 
understand the merits of the controversy. The proposal 
of the miners is to establish the principle of a minimum 
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daily wage for all engaged in the mines. The amount 
of the minimum is not stated in the ballot, and 
differs in various districts, but it is said by the South 
Wales owners to be 8s. a day. This figure, even if it were 
universal, looks higher than it really is, as miners never 
make a six-days’ week, and nominally work between six 
and five days. Therefore the weekly minimum which 
they are demanding is between 32s. and 40s., not, it 
would be agreed, an excessive amount for the nature of 
the toil. The point to which the owners object is the 
fixed time rate, which, they say, makes it impossible for 
them to secure corresponding effort. 

To understand the question, we must go back to 
one of the greatest disputes of modern times, the strike 
and lock-out of 1893. In that year the Miners’ Federa- 
tion—then covering the Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Mid- 
lands coalfields—were faced with a demand for a large 
reduction of wages. The case for the reduction rested on 
the fall in the price of coal, and the contention of the 
owners was that prices must govern wages. If prices 
rose, they could afford to pay more; if prices fell, they 
had to pay less. The men were in the position of 
partners who must share in good and bad times alike. 
To this argument, plausible as it sounded, the men 
replied that if they were partners, they were partners 
without control or voice in the regulation of the industry. 
They could not command prices. It might suit owners 
to increase production and lower prices for purposes of 
competition. A large output at relatively low prices 
might bring the owner in the end a better return than a 
restricted output at a somewhat higher price. The in- 
terest of the two parties was not therefore identical. 
The men were entitled to claim a living wage as a 
minimum, and this minimum should put a lower limit 
to prices. If any great mine or part of a mine could not 


be so worked as to enable the owners to pay this | 


minimum, it was better that it should be shut down 


than that all miners alike should be dragged down to its | 


This 
view was supported on the whole by the public, and the 


level. The minimum wage must govern prices. 
dispute was in a sense the turning-point of opinion which, 
from that time onwards, has, however vaguely, recog- 
nised that a minimum living wage for the worker is the 
Indirectly, the men 
succeeded in establishing their principle, and the collec- 


true first charge upon industry. 


tive agreements which have since governed the coalfields 
of the country are based on a minimum which is not 
always the same, but is reckoned as so much per cent. 
above the standard of 1879. In South Wales, for 
example, the present minimum is 35 per cent. above that 
standard. 

But for the hewers, who actually win the coal at 
the face, this minimum is not a fixed daily or weekly 
sum. It is based on the amount of coal actually won, 
and it varies accordingly from place to place according 


to the richness of the seam and the ease with which it | 


is worked. 
owner, and generally of the more industrious and capable 


This variability is to the interest of the 
miner. It does away with the supervision, which would 
be costly and difficult under the conditions of mining, 
required to keep the time-paid worker up to the mark. 
On the other hand, whenever the seam is poor or any 








abnormal difficulty occurs, the amount of coal won may 
be very small, and the miner may have very little to 
bring home as the earnings of a week’s toil underground. 
About two years ago the Federation began to take up 
the question of such abnormal places—why it did not 
arise earlier we do not understand—and formulated a 
demand for a minimum wage irrespective of the amount 
of coal won. This is an extension and development of 
the principle of the minimum, perfectly intelligible in 
itself, and conversant with sound social principles of the 
organisation of industry, though obviously requiring full 
discussion of detail and the provision of safeguards against 
‘ca’ canny.’’ In some areas the owners were willing 
to concede the principle and negotiate on detail. But in 
others they adopted a ‘“‘ firmer’’ attitude, and the result 
has been that the demand is now generalised, and the 
question on which the men are balloting is that of a 
in dealing with the 


minimum. Delay 


narrower issue has raised a much wider one. 


universal 


A minimum time wage is, in our view, one of the 
corner-stones of a sound industrial organisation. But 
this is not to say that time rates should everywhere 
supersede piece rates. In the getting of coal, the ad- 
vantages of piece rates in the economical working of the 
mine, and the opportunity that they give to the 
capable and the industrious of rising above the mini- 
mum, are undoubted. They are, however, capable of 
being combined with the minimum time rate, if that is 
really a minimum, if, that is to say, it is fixed at the 
lowest point of the scale of the wages earned by the mass 
of coal-getters. If it is fixed much higher than this, it 
will in fact defeat itself, for owners will refuse to employ 
men who habitually win less coal than repays their wage. 
Nor will the miner make as many days per week as he 
would do if his wage is adjusted to the value of the coal 
which he wins. The leaders of the men are, of course, 
well aware of these limiting circumstances, and we should 
not anticipate that they will endeavor to place the 
At any rate, they will be 
well advised to conceive it in quite a literal sense as a 


minimum rate unduly high. 


minimum based on the simpler requirements of healthy 
life under the arduous conditions of underground work. 
The public, on its side, will expect the owners to meet 
any reasonable proposal on these lines with very full 
consideration before plunging the country into industrial 
chaos. 

Side by side with the main question there are, as 
The 
South Wales owners complain that their men are under 


always, certain subordinate issues of importance. 


a binding agreement, that runs for five years from 1910, 
and ought not therefore to take part in the present 
dispute. We have not as yet seen the reply of the miners 
to this point, and it is clear that it ought to be forth- 
coming. However, the argument would seem to militate 
rather against their participating in an actual strike 
than in their joining in the ballot. The ballot is 
intended to formulate the policy for the leaders. It will 
(if the two-thirds majority is obtained) authorise them to 
go to the owners with the information that their unions 
are prepared to make the question a casus belli. 


Whether any of the constituent unions are debarred from 


actual hostilities by local agreements is a question which 
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would then arise, and if the account of the owners is the 
last word on the matter, it would follow that the South 
Wales coalfield would have to stand out of the fight. A 
great union like that of the South Wales Miners cannot 
repudiate a regular bargain without threatening the 
whole principle of collective negotiation, to which labor 
owes whatever gains it has secured in our time. On the 
other hand, the advisability of these long-time bargains 
is becoming more and more open to question. With 
the rise and fall of prices, conditions change rapidly, 
and a bargain concluded perhaps under a measure 
of constraint this year is obsolete and felt as thoroughly 
oppressive before two or three years have passed. 
But it is difficult for the South Welshmen to 
allege that this question is of immediate urgency. It 
must have been before them for unnumbered years, and 
we trust that if it comes to a question of an actual strike, 
they will very carefully weigh against the possibility of 
immediate gain the permanent set-back to plain 
dealing and mutual confidence as between organisations 
of employers and employed. 

As to the allegations of cost and of deterioration in 
workmanship, we have heard all these before. They 
are written in the employers’ statement of the case 
in every great dispute. The owners speak of a continued 
fall in the output per person. But unless we know what 
change there has been in the average number of days 
worked, and what is to be attributed to the deepening 
of mines and the working out of richer seams, that tells 
us little. The export of coal in 1910 was materially 
greater than in 1906, and only a little less than in the 
boom year of 1907. We have yet to see whether the 
minimum in the form in which the demand will finally 
shape itself will materially add to cost of production. 





A PLAN FOR EXALTING CONSOLS. 


Tue term ‘‘ Consols,’’ which is short for ‘‘ consolidated,’’ 
takes us back to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when a consolidation of various war debts due from the 
Exchequer to the lenders, and a conversion of these debts 
from higher rates of interest to the sweet simplicity of 
three per cent. became possible owing to peace and the 
improvement of national credit. The history of Consols 
from that time to the present provides many striking 
illustrations of the cardinal principle that the price of 
everything, including public securities, depends upon 
the laws of supply and demand. For any commodity 
like Consols, which exists in large amounts, and is con- 
stantly being bought and sold, the higgling of the market 
may be relied upon to produce a very narrow price. At 
a given moment (last Monday, for example), the buyer 
entering into the Consols Market of the Stock Exchange 
would pay 774, and the seller would get 77. But go 
back three or four years, and the price would have been 
about 87, a few years more 97 ; and finally, if you return 
to the late ’nineties, when a small quantity of 24 per 
cent. ‘‘ Goschens ”’ 
was round about 107, and sometimes even two or three 
points higher. 

Now this continuous fall since the beginning of the 


were already in existence, the price 





fairly continuous rise which began after the close of the 
Crimean War, and culminated in 1897 and 1898. In 
both cases the relation between cause and effect is fairly 
obvious, and in both periods—as every one will admit 
and recognise—the price of Consols has been regulated by 
the fluctuating relations of supply and demand. Consols 
naturally fell 20 per cent. or more when the Boer war 
added 20 per cent. or more to the National Debt. After 
that they went on falling, because the demand fell off 
in consequence of Mr. Chamberlain’s inclusion of 
Colonial stocks in Trustee securities, and also in 
sympathy with a rise in international rates of intcrest. 
These are the main points, but the enormous growth of 
super-Dreadnoughts and super-taxes has doubtless had 
its effect ; for Government securities have been mainly 
held by rich men. Poor men go to the Charing Cross 
Bank! As to the price of Consols, history has repeated 
itself in defiance of the prophets who held 20 years ago 
that interest was gradually tending lower and lower. In 
1750, and again in 1850, and againin 1910, national credit 
stood at about three per cent. That is to say, a small 
issue of three per cent. Consols could have been made at 
par or thereabouts. At present an issue of three per cent 
Consols would have to be made somewhat below par. 
During the war of the American Revolution, after the 
capitulation of Cornwallis, our three per cent Consols 
fell to 54, and twenty years later, in an early stage of 
our war with France, they touched 47, the lowest point 
ever reached. This, however, was owing to bad finance 
and mishandling of the funds. At the end of the war, when 
the debt had risen from 244 to 885 millions, our credit 
was better, and in 1824 the Three per Cents. rose to 96, 
the highest point touched since 1792. But this was only 
a temporary spurt. It was not until 1845, after Peel 
had introduced sounder principles of finance, that Consols 
climbed to par. At the time of the Crimean War the 
debt had been reduced almost to 800 millions. The war 
added 33 millions to the debt, and lowered the funds by 
some points. By 1887 the debt had been reduced to 
736 millions, and in the following year the price of 
Consols was so much above par that Mr. Goschen was 
able to convert 549 millions of Consols into 23 per cent. 
securities, effecting thereby a great saving in interest; 
and he further provided that in 1903 the interest should 
be reduced to 2} per cent. Until very lately this has 
always been considered—and rightly—asa grand financial 
stroke. It is the legitimate pride of any finance 
Minister in any part of the world to emulate the great 
British conversions, and to reduce the interest charge 
upon the nation’s liabilities. 

We live, however, in a new age of financial 
brilliancy. Another Mr. Goschen has suggested that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should issue fifty 
millions of 3 per cent. bonds in order to relieve the 
Consols Market of an equivalent in 24 per cent. stock. 
Sir Felix Schuster has improved on this by advising 
that all holders of 24 per cents. should be offered 
threes in exchange. Sir R. H. Palgrave proposes that 
200 millions of existing Consols should be split up into 
series and made redeemable at fixed dates. It has been 
reserved for the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ which picks holes in 


| each of these dodges, to propound an absolutely iron- 
es t 
Boer War is just as significant and intelligible as the 


clad patent which it modestly describes as follows ;— 
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“The one policy that will stand against criticism 
is this: Consols should be made redeemable at par 
after a period of, say, sixty-two years. As a corollary 
to this reform, a sinking fund should be established 
for Consols only which will be sufficient to clear the 
stock absolutely within the said period of sixty-two 
years. This sinking fund should be inalienable. 
Moreover, all future borrowings by the State, for 
whatever purpose, should be made repayable at par 
after a fixed term of years. It is on these bold, simple, 
equitable, and straightforward lines that the Govern- 
ment should proceed. If Consols are made redeemable, 
bonds to bearer through the Post Office follow as a 
matter of course, and the credit of the State will be 
put upon an unshakable foundation.” 


On this we have one question to put—Will 
the “Daily News’’ guarantee us against war for 
sixty-two years? If this guarantee could be given 
along with the scheme, and if at the same time 
an absolute and binding promise could be made 
that in all these future years there should be a surplus 
of income over expenditure sufficient in each year to 
provide for the Sinking Fund, then indeed “‘ the credit 
of the State will be put upon an unshakable founda- 
tion.’’ But the foundation would be equally good, or 
better, if we could have the guarantees of peace and 
sound finance without a scheme which hampers the 
extinction of debt in good years, and makes bad worse 
when deficits occur. 

In conclusion, let us put as briefly as we can what 
we conceive to be sound principles in relation to this 
problem of national credit and debt reduction. Of 
course, it is natural that great bankers and finance houses 
in the City should wish the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to enter into elaborate stock-jobbing operations, in- 
volving a multitude of commissions, and causing plentiful 
speculation in the public funds. But what are the 
interests of the nation and the taxpayers? Surely that 
in time of peace the debt should be cancelled as rapidly 
as possible. The lower the price, the more can be 
redeemed. Then as to the Sinking Fund. It is a principle 
established by economists, and accepted by every financial 
authority, that while the Sinking Fund should be as large 
as possible in times of peace, it should be immediately 
suspended in times of war. The “ Daily News ’’ plan has 
evidently been invented by someone who either believes 
that the nation will not require to borrow for sixty-two 
years, or else has not informed himself of the disastrous 
folly of the Pitt Sinking Fund, which was maintained 
during the wars with France, causing enormous loss 
and damage to the public credit. At this time of day 
the fallacy of a Sinking Fund in times when the State 
is borrowing ought not to be revived as a means 
of placing the credit of the State “on an unshakable 
foundation.’’ If Mr. Lloyd George wishes to increase 
the stability of Consols, he can appeal to the small 
investor, and follow the invaluable example which France 
has set him. The idea of converting our 24 per cents. 
into 3 per cents., of making them redeemable, and 
finally of providing a fixed Sinking Fund which cannot 
be suspended when it ceases to be useful and begins to 
work mischief, will not pass muster unless and until 
the Treasury has lost all knowledge of and care for the 
science of public finance, 





THE PASSING OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


Unver this significant title, a thoughtful writer in the 
current “ Nineteenth Century ”’ discusses the condition 
and prospects of the National Church. Neither the one 
nor the other can be viewed without misgiving ; and the 
matter is one which concerns not Churchmen only, but 
the country at large. Establishment limits autonomy. 
If it did not, it would be the establishment of a sect— 
an obvious injustice to the sects which were not established 
—not of a Church. Presumably a National Church rests 
on a broader basis. It is established, not because it teaches 
a particular theology or possesses a particular succes- 
sion, but because it represents the best mind and 
conscience of the community—the working, in philo- 
sophical language, of Reason (in religion, of the Spirit) 
in the nation as a whole. If it ceases to do this, if it 
reflects a sectional mind and a denominational conscience, 
the sufficient reason for its Establishment is gone. 

The English Church of to-day lies in the backwash 
of a movement, the significance and tendencies of which 
have been widely misunderstood. Its political and 
economic basis is fundamental. It was, and is, part of 
the widespread reaction against what was believed to 
be an imminent social danger. Property is of all things 
the most sensitive. The French Revolution, both of ’89 
and ’48, struck the property-holding classes all over 
Europe with panic; they called in religion to keep 
anarchy down. The form in which they invoked it was 
determined by the circumstances of the time. 
Romanticism was the latest literary fashion; it was 
natural that the religious revival should be colored by 
it, and reflect the genius of Wordsworth, of Coleridge, 
and of Scott. The preceding age had been rich in its 
enthusiasm of humanity ; but its spiritual level was low. 
English religion, in particular, had been isolated. 
Nonconformity was kept at arm’s length by 
political and social prejudice, the National Church 
leaned on the landed interest, and bade fair 
to become the distinctive sect of the well-to- 
do. Here the Oxford Movement showed us a more 
excellent way. It rekindled fervor; it restored 
perspective ; and, in its later stages, it came down to the 
people ; it could appeal, with reason, to its works. 

Unfortunately, it had another side. The radical 
evil was that it broke up the religious and intellectual 
unity of the nation. It brought in a hard and fast 
Dualism : it opposed, by a fundamental misconception of 
each, the Church to the World. Pattison tells us how 
it withdrew Oxford from the studies proper to a 
University, substituting for them a shallow and barren 
antiquarianism. TJendimus in Latium was its motto; 
the muddy waters of the Tiber invaded the clearer 
streams of the Isis and the Cam. Like Judaism in the 
apostolic age, it appealed from the living present to the 
dead past, forgetting that only that which is living can 
enter into the life-force, that the organism rejects non- 
living matter as a foreign body incapable of assimilation. 
The result has been an unmistakable and increasing 
divergence between the clerical and the lay mind. No 
symptom of modern English life is more disquieting. 
The Latin countries show us its results on religion, on 
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public policy, on family and individual life. Hitherto 
in England we have been free from it because we have 
had one education, in which Englishmen shared 
according to their opportunities, without distinction of 
creed or calling. The denominational idea, whether it 
finds expression in the theological college or the sectarian 
school, is fatal to this unity. It separates, and, because 
it separates, it comes inevitably to connote “a particular 
and inferior mentality ’’ ; to mean a vision in blinkers, 
which sees only what it is thought desirable that it 
should see. But the world of ideas is undenominational ; 
and “things are what they are.’”’ An Anglican or a 
Nonconformist history, a Catholic or a Protestant 
philosophy, science, or theology, is a contradiction in 
terms. Those who desire knowledge for its own sake— 
and to desire it on other grounds is to desire something 
which, whatever else it may be, is not knowledge—will 
seek it elsewhere than at those tainted springs. 

It is useful to consider the light in which the con- 
troversies which absorb us appear to an outsider. 
Bunsen, when he came to England in the height of the 
movement, found, he tells us, the religious world 
distracted over questions which had nothing to do with 
religion: whether the clergy possessed the Apostolic 
Succession ; whether the gown or the surplice should be 
worn in the pulpit ; whether the service should be read 
or sung. The mixed questions of to-day are more 
complex; and the increase of denominational temper, 
not in the nation at large but in ecclesiastical quarters, 
aggravates the difficulty of dealing with them. Take, as 
an example, Church Defence. A_ corporation, 
ecclesiastical or civil, is a trustee; and as such is 
entitled to resist aggression. But the question 
of establishment and endowment may be s0 
treated as to obscure a more important issue—the 
national character and spiritual mission of the Church. 
And so throughout. In the disputes over religious, or 
more properly denominational, education, the interests 
both of education and religion have suffered ; an absolute 
prohibition of divorce prejudices rather than safeguards 
marriage ; a doctrine of affinity so rigorous that Roman 
canonists are driven to escape from it by a transparent 
legal fiction is calculated rather to poison than to purify 
family life. While with regard to confessions of faith— 
and the same may be said of ceremonial—the form, 
whether of “sound words’”’ or of observance, is useful 
only in so far as it is a vehicle of spiritual life and 
experience. When these run in other channels, the out- 
worn symbol impedes tneir course. Does not our 
religious world take over seriously things not in them- 
selves serious? Is it not in danger of losing its sense of 
proportion, and so becoming ridiculous? Does not the 
conscience of the community at large—a safer guide 
than that of any particular section, lay or clerical, of the 
community—regard it, not without reason, with some- 
thing of the contempt of Gallio for the Ghetto? For the 
Roman magistrate, the Jewish theologians were the scum 
of the Levant, and their questions of words and names 
a barren logomachy ; he would not interest himself, he 
could not imagine any reasonable man interesting him- 
self, in them or in their affairs. 

This is the attitude of the lay mind to the clerical 


in Catholic countries; and the professionalising of re- 
ligion is reproducing it here. There is an increasing 
tendency to regard the clergy and the zealous, but not 
very numerous, laymen who make religion their hobby as 
intellectually a negligible quantity. They are estimable 
as individuals; their social and political importance is 
considerable ; but, from the point of view of the things of 
the mind, they do not count. The writer of the article in 
the “ Nineteenth Century ” calls attention to “ the dis- 
tinctly Protestant trend of our leading historians.’”’ The 
rehabilitation, not, indeed, of Froude’s detail, but of 
his standpoint, and its adoption by such writers as Mr. 
A. F. Pollard and Principal Lindsay, are symptoms as 
significant as they are undeniable. The Catholic tra- 
dition and its half-hearted Anglican replica are 
exploded; two and two are neither five nor four and 
three-quarters, but four. The same holds of Biblical 
criticism, of the history of Christian origins, and of 
dogma; here the Catholicism, whether Roman or 
Anglican, rests on premisses which are undermined. We 
need not go to Paris or Berlin for proof that it is so; it 
was an English bishop—Lightfoot—who dealt the death- 
blow to the view of the ministry on which the Catholic 
theory of the Church is built. In this sense, the Oxford 
movement is passing, or rather past; it is an extinct 


force in the world of ideas. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that it has 
ceased to be a power on its own ground—in the Church 
and in public affairs where these touch the Church. Here 
it has never been so powerful as now. It has the 


of lay opinion, in as well as outside the Church, is against 


eloquent and energetic, and the official machinery—the 
House of Laymen, the Diocesan Conferences—is in 
their hands. It is natural, therefore, that it should 
have the ear of Ministries—more particularly of Minis- 


things stand, a glance at the ecclesiastical appointments 


High Anglican influence is, and the recent Thompson 
case how ruthlessly it is exercised. The paradox of the 
present position is that a marked revival of Protestantism 
in thought and in religion should synchronise with the 
acute Catholicising of what is historically the foremost of 


checked. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S CAREER. 


swiftly, and new facts, or novel assortments of old ones, 


are continually needed to interpret them, and a Govern- 


does the Ministry stand for such an outlook? It is well 





sympathy of two-thirds of the clergy, and through these 
of the majority of that section of the laity which interests 
itself entirely in ecclesiastical matters. The great weight. 


it. But this opinion is inarticulate; the minority is 


tries which rest on an equilibrium of interests. As 


of the last five years shows how predominant the 


the Protestant Churches. It is time that the process was 


Personaities like Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill 
are indispensable to the modern State. Life in it moves 


arise with baffling suddenness. Therefore, fresh minds 


ment would soon be lost which could not command a 
window freely opened to the breeze and the sun. How 


provided with experience and character. The Prime- 
Minister was made for the House of Commons, on whose- 
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favor it depends. Lord Morley and Lord Loreburn keep 
it in touch with intellectual and idealist Liberalism, and 
it owes much to Mr. Harcourt’s approved skill in the 
management of men and affairs. But the mood of the 
constituencies is fickle, and the balance of kindred but 
not identical forces on which the Coalition rests is not 
easily preserved. The Nonconformists move slightly 
towards conservatism. The Irish have a similar ten- 
dency, held in check by the national passion for Home 
Rule. 
amd Laborism, and the two forces conspicuously divide 


The workmen are swayed in turn by Liberalism 


the miners, who twenty, or even ten, years ago pre- 
sented an almost solid Liberal army. Generally speaking, 
the Liberal leaders have before them, as an example and 
a warning, the fate of the National Liberal Party in 
Germany. A marked bend to the right wing rather 
than to the left—a breach with the Radicalism of ideas, 
or a hard, sharp encounter with the industrials in an hour 
of unrest—and the powerful organisation which alone 
offers an alternative to the reaction might shrink to the 
dimensions of a group. 


This is one side of the Liberal problem. The other 
also presents difficulties. Liberalism is not a revolu- 
tionary force, and it cannot dispense with middle-class 
brains and management. The existing aristocracy is 
lost to it, and well lost. The peerage and the county 
families will always yield a few captains of democracy, 
and (so long as the Liberal Party fears to touch their old 
preserves in the Army, the Universities, and the 
diplomatic service) will keep the country at once old- 
fashioned and ill-equipped for war and diplomacy. But 
so long as the mass of our people are shut out 
from the fruits of science and culture, and the 
Liberal leaders indifferent to education, 
narrow bounds are set to the progress of the Labor 
Party, while the temper of the nation forbids a serious 
class war. The real alternative to Liberalism is not 
Socialism but demagogic Toryism, led by under-studies 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill, of the type 
of Mr F. E. Smith. But Tory democracy has foolishly 
tied itself to Protection, the historic enemy of the wage- 
earner, and so long as Lancashire and a sufficiently 
formidable force of middle-class manufacturers and 
traders adhere to Free Trade, it cannot go far. Thus 
the task of British Liberalism is to keep in being a com- 
posite party of enlightened middle-class and working- 
class opinion. The former should be encouraged to move 
forward to their full share, as yet unrealised, in the 
Government of the Empire, and at the same time 
exhorted to rely for the main source of national strength 
on a free, organised, well-paid, well-housed, and, above 
all, instructed people, restored to the land, enjoying 
protective insurances against sickness, accident, and un- 
employment, and with full opportunities of rising to the 
highest positions of power and trust. The workers will, 
of course, have their own leaders and their own parties. 
Socialism will be the religion of many, the ideal, perhaps, 
of nearly all. But a sympathetic Liberalism may very 
well offer itself as a conciliatory force in industrial dis- 
putes and a medium for the attainment of democracy 
in the political State. 


remain 





It was, therefore, an interesting portent that Mr. 
Churchill, coming into Parliament at the moment when 
his father’s party made its fatal choice for Protection, 
should have “opted’’ for Liberalism. He had had no 
political training. He was a soldier, with, say the 
experts, a remarkable talent for war. He was a born 
writer. So highly did Sir Charles Dilke, an excellent 
judge, think of some passages in Mr. Churchill’s early 
history of ‘‘The River War” that he declared them 
superior to anything in Napier. For oratory, the key 
to great distinction in British politics, Mr. Churchill 
had no special physical aptitude. His voice was harsh, 
his address stiff and mannered. But he trained himself 
relentlessly, first to speak as the House and the popular 
audience wanted him to speak, and then to debate. He 
rose even more rapidly than Mr. George. By the end of his 
first Parliament, he had helped to overthrow a powerful 
Government, had advanced to the first flight of Parlia- 
mentarians, and though not popular with either side, 
and not so responsive to the “sense of the House’’ as 
two or three of his contemporaries, was clearly marked 
for high office and power in the State. 

This was his first stage. His second was to establish 
himself as the most finished platform orator of his time. 
Here the wide range of his vocabulary—acquired, Heaven 
knows how—assisted him, coupled with his passion for 
rhetoric, and the literary gift of giving unity and force 
to a broad statement of facts or an economic argument. 
They led to a rapid mastery of the Free Trade case, and 
a powerful exposition of it to the expert audiences of 
capitalists and workmen whom he encountered in his 
Lancashire tours. The association with Lancashire was 
fortunate for both parties, and it is a pity that it was so 
soon dissolved. Free Trade gained a champion at the 
point in the line of battle where a defeat would have been 
fatal, and Mr. Churchill drank in his first draughts of 
Liberalism from an invigorating spring. He learned the 
life and the problems of working England in the best 
practical and theoretical school of politics it has ever 
established. The experience was especially valuable to 
a young man fresh from the life of the camp and the 
cavalry regiment, an aristocrat, with Toryism, albeit 
democratic Toryism, in his blood. 


How deep did it sink? I imagine it did not turn 
Mr. Churchill into a philosophic Liberal. But his intro- 
duction to the most serious and the most instructed side 
of progressive politics necessarily deepened and broadened 
his character. He was sincerely in sympathy with 
the immediate practical aims of his new party. He 
had seen the Boers at close quarters, and, clear-sighted 
and humane, had divined the folly of the doctrine of 
crude repression then in fashion. He denounced it in 
the House of Commons when he was still a Tory, and he 
played a notable part in commending to the country the 
alternative of a self-governed and federated South Africa. 
His quick mind and keen tactical instinct gave him an 
equally sure clue to action on the Free Trade 
controversy. He saw Protection in its true light as an 
attack on real wages. He had learned something of 
the squalor of working-class England, and it was the 


| teaching both of Disraelian Toryism and of latter-day 
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Radicalism that the State could and ought to do much 
to mitigate it. Compensation for accidents, State assur- 
ance for sickness and unemployment, prison reform, 
better housing, more small holdings, shorter hours of 
labor—all these commended themselves to a generous 
mind, caught up in the enthusiasm with which his new 
associates welcomed their brilliant recruit. 

These advances were not inconsistent with the Tory 
democracy he inherited from his father. His close 
association with the Chancellor of the Exchequer carried 
him a step farther. It would be hard to imagine two 
men more unlike in their origin and upbringing. The 
one derived from Welsh peasants ; the other from English 
aristocracy, crossed with genius. The one neither knew 
nor cared for ‘‘ Society ’’; the other had lived nowhere 
else. Each had something to teach the other; and the 
more highly and variously trained intellect found its 
complement in the more original and daring one. For 
the first two years of Mr. Asquith’s administration the 
combination worked naturally on the old Radical lines 
of peace, retrenchment, and reform. Both men were of 
the newtime. They lived at high pressure, were younger 
even than their years, cared for politics, as Mr. 
Chamberlain cared for them, with their whole heart 
and soul, had boundless energy of mind and curiosity of 
temper. And both did their best to keep foreign policy 
and expenditure on armaments within bounds suitable 
to Liberal policy, and to temper the growing and 
dangerous quarrel with Germany. The combination 
was of the utmost value, for it kept a powerful Radical 
group in being, as a proper make-weight to the Imperialist 
section. But, on the whole, it failed, though it had the 
general sympathy and co-operation of the more Glad- 
stonian wing of the Cabinet, of whom Lord Morley, 
Lord Loreburn, Mr. Harcourt, and Mr. Burns were the 
chief representatives. 


1911 saw a change. Mr. Churchill reached Cabinet 
rank, and went to the Home Office. The great Liberal 
concentration on the Parliament Bill had almost attained 
its end, when two unforeseen events occurred—the revolt 
of labor and the Morocco crisis. Their effect 
was to change the disposition of Cabinet forces 
to the disadvantage of Radicalism. The labor 
troubles found the Home Secretary sympathetic 
enough on the workmen’s plea for recognition and a 
better wage, but unacquainted with their characters, and 
unduly influenced by the violence with which the similar 
French strikes had been conducted. The emergency was 
real and novel, for there was at least the threat of an 
interruption of food supplies. But it was taken much too 
seriously. The British Army was temporarily snatched 
from under Lord Haldane’s philosophic eye, and trans- 
ferred to the department whose normal concern was with 
prisons and police. London had a highly spectacular 
view of bayonets and bearskins in Euston Square, and 
the householder was half-comforted and half-amused. 

The Morocco difficulty was more serious. The story 
of the Cabinets which dealt with the situation of July and 
September last cannot be told here, nor can the contri- 
bution which individual members made to it be fairly 
assessed. In my opinion, a policy wrong in conception 





and inelastic and unresourceful in method, brought 
the country to the verge of war for a cause in 
which neither its honor nor its interests were at 
stake. With Mr. Churchill’s speeches no fault can 
be found. They were measured and unprovocative, and 
when the orator was transferred to the Admiralty he was 
careful to open his service with an amende to 
the German Admiralty and a testimony to the good faith 
of their account of the working of their Naval Law. But 
it must, I am afraid, be held that the best friends of 
peace in the Cabinet were not the Radical group so 
much as the elder statesmen who held by the doctrine 
and inspiration of Gladstone. 


Nor can it be to the good of Liberalism that one of 
its freshest minds should be devoted to the organisation 
of war. Doubtless Mr. Churchill will manage the 
Admiralty very well. He has the makings of a great 
Administrator; he will work out the mechanical and 
technical problems of his office with skill ; he has a passion 
for detail, combined with an eye for large effects, and if 
he does not do too much, and wield a too masterful broom, 
the Navy will benefit by many useful readjustments. 
But the service was in no pressing need of fresh 
handling. It was always efficient. It had been 
re-adapted by Lord Fisher to the new strategical problem 
which the Foreign Office insists on setting it; it is full 
of ability, enthusiasm, and zeal for the grim science it 
professes. Mr. Churchill may slightly heighten its 
power and reduce its cost. But as Liberalism does not 
run a war policy, so the value of its contribution to 
the true standard of national strength—which is the con- 
dition of the people of Great Britain—is lessened by this 
concentration on the fighting services. Mr. Churchill 
has his father’s impressionable temper ; much of his youth 
was spent amid the pageantry of guns and marching 
armies ; like Faust (and most of us), he resembles the spirit 
which he comprehends, and which is nearest to him. 
Manchester made him a Radical reformer. What kind of 
political interest will two or three years at the Admiralty 
develop? He has a mind of incessant activity and great 
acquisitive and receptive power; he likes to be in the 
centre of the brilliantly lighted stage that the modern 
statesman treads; he is a specially close and intelligent 
student of war. A careful director of party energies 
would like to see him at a safer post. 

For, when all is said and done, the Chancellor and 
he remain the rising hopes of the party, and its main 
guarantee against a Tory reaction. They are of the 
“star’’ class; the public will have them, to use and 
abuse, to caress, to spoil, and to coarsen. One often 
wishes for such talents that they had more time to 
mature in the quietness in which the highest forms of 
genius attain their full expression. But one must take 
them as they are, and Mr. Churchill’s faults are on the 
surface. The deeper strain of his character is amiable and 
ingenuous. But the test of his strength will be his 
ability to give his party something more than an adroit 
intellectual advocacy—to detach himself from the class 
into which he was born, and, dedicating himself to the 
nation, to realise where he can offer it the truest service. 

H. W. M. 
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Life and Letters. 


THE NEW PARENT. 


In this season of family gatherings it may not be un- 
profitable to consider the changes which a generation has 
brought about in the relations of parents and children. 
There is both humor and pathos in the new situation. 
The seed sown by Spencer’s “ Education ’’ in the mid- 
Victorian age, watered by copious streams of Rational- 
ism, Socialism, and Humanitarianism, has now pro- 
duced its first fully-ripened crop, the grown-up children 
of to-day. What are we to say of the fruits of enlighten- 
ment? Has wisdom been justified of her children? Few 
parents, either of the enlightened or of the old conven- 
tional order, will be inclined to answer these questions in 
a tone of confident optimism. For in truth, parents of 
to-day hardly know where they stand in relation to their 
children. The revolt against the old traditional status 
of authority and arbitrary discipline was natural and 
necessary. It was in the structure of the family the 
counterpart of the struggle against irrational authority 
in Church and State. For the day of the autocratic 
family was passing. ‘“ Revered Sir,’’ as the opening of a 
letter, had already lost its emotional reality: the airs of 
preposterous dignity and self-importance, which fathers 
of the upper and middle classes had assumed within the 
home, were yielding before the sceptical humor of 
modern times. The crude idea of education by “ break- 
ing the will,’’ as a preliminary process to the enforced 
formation of correct habits and the insertion of useful 
knowledge and elegant accomplishments, was giving place 
to a gentler and more reasonable method. The new 
word “ Psychology ’’ was beginning to teach a finer art of 
child-culture, the first principle of which was that the 
child-nature should be allowed to grow in an atmosphere 
‘of liberty, free within wide limits to choose its own 
pursuits and follow its own tastes, the parent and the 
teacher unobtrusively performing some processes of selec- 
tion and rejection, suggestion and stimulation. At the 
very time when the inadequacy of ‘“ the simple system 
of natural liberty ’’ was being discarded in politics and 
industry, the doctrine in all its naiveté was accepted as a 
method of education by hosts of enlightened parents. 
The situation was an inevitable fruit of the spirit of self- 
criticism everywhere abroad. Parents knew that they 
were neither so wise nor so good as the old idea of 
paternal authority demanded, and they were tolerably 
sure that if they assumed virtues and powers which were 
unreal, the modern child would find them out. Among 
the educated middle classes this new discovery chimed in 
with a, general all-round slackening of the old rigors and 
orthodoxies of belief and conduct. Probably the gradual 
increase of the influence of the wife and mother 
in the ordering of home life contributed not a little to 
soften the discipline and to break down the old emotional 
barriers. 

In many enlightened families the Spencerian policy 
of modified anarchy has been carried out, and children 
have been born, reared, and have grown up to maturity 
under’ this liberal régime. Instead of being “ kept in 
their places,’’ and “taught to mind,’’ they have been 
brought up in an atmosphere of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity ; their voices have been raised, often deter- 
minately, in every family council, their real or sup 
interests have always beensedulously studied, their wishes, 
even their whims, have been regarded as carrying some 
sacred freight of intuitive wisdom. Though the unruly 
domination of the child which pervades America is in 
this country a more moderate government, whole grades 
of society exist where the brief tutelage of infancy yields 
to an era of voluntary abdication on the part of 
parents, or of easy management on the part of children. 
In considerable measure this is due, without doubt, to 
the diminished size of the family. Rarity enhances 
value, and though, so far as physical nature is con- 
cerned, the small number of children has been advan- 
tageous, it is more likely that the net moral effect has 
been detrimental. For the higher value set upon the 
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individual child has led more educated and conscientious 
parents into grave excesses of affection and solicitude. 
Having all their eggs in one basket, they are over 
anxious, and this anxiety shows itself in an excessive 
interference, which they vainly seek to reconcile with 
their theory of free, self-determined growth. ‘The effect of 
this parental solicitude upon the child will vary with its 
temperament. Sometimes it will act as a fretful irritant, 
taken far more hardly than the old authoritative 
discipline which pretended no reason and admitted no 
discussion. But the more usual effect is to evoke in the 
child an excess of conscious self-importance, corre- 
sponding to the high significance parents attach to all 
its doings. 

It is natural for every child to take all that is 
offered, and to employ to the full the power which 
experience shows it to possess over its elders, for in no 
other way is the sense of growing personality so richly 
nourished. What can be more flattering and more sub- 
versive of modesty than for a child to realise by a long, 
unceasing round of observation and experiment that it 
is the pivot of the family? Like every despotism, this, 
too, evokes its intellectual defences, and we are to-day 
confronted with a whole Sociology which presents the 
present generation as existing for the sake of the next, 
and demands an unlimited sacrifice of the parent for 
the well-being of the child. 

Chiming in as they do with the _ general 
humenitarianism of our time, these ideas, in them- 
selves a sound reaction against the old patriarchy, 
have contributed no little to the ampasse which confronts 
us. At the outset of our inquiry we emphasised the 
element of liberty tending to licence. But we are not 
sure that the children, who in this new order are allowed 
to ‘‘ bring themselves up,’’ come out worst. In dealing 
with ‘‘ enlightened parents,’’ we must not forget that 
whatever else enlightenment implies, it implies nerves. 
Now, the nervous parent, a professed believer in the 
new doctrine of child liberty, seldom has the courage 
of his convictions. He feels a constant itching to inter- 
vene, not, of course, in the old, unenlightened way of 
peaceful discipline, but in a new and more insinuating 
manner. For authority he will substitute what he calls 
exerting moral influence. This influence, compact as it is 
of reason, experience, and affection, he feels must and 
ought to be effective. And perhaps it might be, wielded 
with tact, and kept for rare occasions. But as an 
atmosphere in child-life, it is usually a mistake. The 
indirectness and insinuation of the process arouse sus- 
picion and repel. Most children probably prefer an 
exercise of plain authority to the “sweet reasonable 
ness’ of the enlightened parent. No doubt it will be 
replied that “it all depends on how it is done.”’ 
Our point, however, is that it usually fails, and 
that not from mere mishandling, but because the 
position which the ‘‘enlightened parent’’ seeks to 
establish in dealing with his children is itself radically 
faulty. 

The root of error, we think, is to be sought in 
the natural impossibility of such full, free sympathy 
between two generations as is necessary for the efficacy 
of these modes of moral influence. Between parent and 
child, Nature has fixed a great gulf, and for parents to 
pretend to meet their children on a basis of free equality 
is to fly in the face of Nature. The mother cannot be 
a sister to her daughter, nor the father an equal comrade 
to his son, the natural situation and the difference of 
years co-operate to form an impenetrable barrier to the 
community of feelings and ideas of the two generations. 
This will doubtless be obstinately denied, for it offends 
the pride of many educated people who actually delude 
themselves into believing that their children are on the 
same free terms with them as with the friends of their 
own age. It is the most cherished and the proudest 
notion of many middle-aged fathers and mothers that, 
by cultivating an interest in all the tastes and activities 
of their children, they will be able to stretch a guiding 
hand over the chasm of years. In our fast-moving times 


when a new generation revolutionises the whole external 
order and puts on new habits and new outlooks, the sight 
of panting parents toiling to keep pace becomes really 
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ludicrous. In his brilliant satire ‘‘ Now! ’’ Mr. Charles 
Marriott exhibits the inevitable failure of the enlightened 
parent to keep up. Surely it would be better 
not to try an experiment in false equality foredoomed 
to failure. In the more mature and reasonable applica- 
tion of equalitarian doctrine to the structure of the 
State, or the industrial business, it has been found 
necessary to cultivate new organic forms of authority 
and discipline consonant with the more humane spirit 
of the age. 

For the unqualified tendency of mechanical equality 
is everywhere to anarchy. This lesson of the political 
and industrial world is equally applicable to the 
structure of a human family. The present situation 
is one of utter instability and fumbling compromises. 
Much of the trouble is due to the conspiracy of solemn 
sentimentalism into which educationalists, eugenists, and 
humanitarians have entered to persuade us that self- 
sacrifice is the true function of the parent whose thoughts 
and aspirations should be concentrated wholly on the 
good of the next generation. There is something rather 
preposterous in this conception of an infinitude of effort 
directed to an abstract improvement of the race, no part 
of which is to be harvested in the enjoyment of the 
current generation. May it not be proper to remind 
ourselves that the twentieth century is not wholly ‘‘ for 
the child,’’ and that parents also, being God’s creatures, 


and education of children are ill-compensated by present 
excesses. 





A PIONEER. 


THERE died this week at a ripe old age, in a retirement 
unbroken by controversy and hardly troubled by fame, 


a lady whose distinction it had been that for several years | 


she was perhaps the most unpopular Englishwoman of 
her generation. A convenient memory is among tho 
truest blessings of the human race. It is well if we 
remember the prophets, but it is better to forget the 
stones. We are all of us posthumous reformers, and he 





phase of history repeats itself in each generation, the 
page deserves re-reading. It was, we believe, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, daring in yet harder things, who first 
dared to record in print the audacious thought that 
women might prefer to be attended by physicians of their 
own sex. The generation which followed hers carried 
the ideal of a prudish modesty to the sublimer heights 
of the grotesque, but the last thought which visited it 
amid its insincerities was the suspicion that this same 
modesty might be offended in sickness and distress by 
the ministrations of a man. The concession began, as 
it always has done in the case of women, with their rash 
admission to the lower ranks, the ill-paid auxiliary ser- 
vices of a great profession. Florence Nightingale won 
recognition and training for the nurse, and bore in her 
day her full share of the calumny which dogs the pioneer. 
It was her fortune that she was able to render the kind 
of service which the plainest of plain men considers 
patriotic. 

The women who first essayed to become doctors 
had no such luck. Their ambition was not to attend 
the man who faces death in uniform; it was only 
to serve the women who encounter in common-place 
loneliness, without glory and flags, the perils of mother- 
hood which bring neither medals nor stripes. The 
first of the pioneers carried the entrenchment by sur- 


| prise. Dr. Garrett-Anderson, who became the other day 
have rights as well as duties? Past defects in the nurture | 


the first woman mayor in England, was also the first 
qualified doctor. She acquired her skill by private 
study, and was admitted to the examination and license 


| of the Society of Apothecaries, because as yet the pro- 
| fession had thought it unnecessary to close a door at 


is a brave man who avows himself a reactionary in past | 


controversies. Life would indeed be intolerable if there 


were no oblivion for our fathers’ mistakes. But there | 


comes a time when a son, ageing himself, may learn the 
hardest of all lessons from a parent’s diary, and for 


1912, the illumination and the moral may lie somewhere | 


in the records of 1870. Women, we are sure, will not 
forget the name of Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake, but her career 


is perhaps an even more salutary study for men. They | 


have made a saint in France of Joan of Arc. It would 


be better still if she were worshipped in England. If | 
ever the teaching of history is made a living discipline | 


in the schools of the day after to-morrow, the boys and 
girls of that enlightened time (but more especially the 


boys) will be rather more familiar with the adventures of | 


the pioneers of Dr. Jex-Blake’s generation than are most. 
grown men to-day. There is little if anything in the 
domestic annals of English politics during the ’seventies 
and the early eighties to equal in vital influence upon 
the making of England three struggles which were 
waged in this period on the edge of the political arena 
and beyond it. Bradlaugh’s battle against religious in- 
tolerance, Mrs. Josephine Butler’s fight against a 
strange alliance of prudery, science, and grossness, and 
Dr. Jex-Blake’s campaign for the admission of women 
to the medical profession, summed up between them the 
best and the worst of mid-Victorian England. Of the 
three struggles, it is perhaps the last which seems to us 
to-day the most incomprehensible, the most superfluous, 
and therefore the most significant. We are a little apt, 
when we come to review it, to under-rate the courage and 
the firmness of mind which she and her fellow-pioneers 
displayed, and to reserve all our wonder for their 
opponents. So rapidly does the world move, that it 
seems to us merely natural that a woman should aspire 
to serve her fellows as a healer, and normal that with 
this ambition she should seek to qualify herself by a 
scientific education. 

_ History is there to confront us as usual with the 
miraculous and the incredible, and because this particular 








which no woman had knocked. It determined, however, 
that the first woman-doctor should be the last, and 
promptly altered its constitution so as to prevent such 
mishaps for the future. The Scottish Universities, how- 
ever, were still open, or at least they were not legally 
closed. Miss Jex-Blake, whose passionate devotion to 
the cause of women’s education had made her at the 
outset of her career a lecturer on mathematics, had 
already begun her medical studies under Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell in America. It was in 1869, with four 
comrades, that she sought admission to the Medical School 
of Edinburgh. Her demand was a great public event, 
and controversy raged around her in newspapers, in 
magazines, and in the governing bodies of the University. 
She had to meet the merely frivolous opponent who 
derided the new feminine fad, the latest craze of fashion, 
and hinted that she and her friends wanted only to 
intrigue with students or with doctors. She was told 
that women were incapable of prolonged study or regular 
practice. Most offensive was the argument from 
propriety and modesty, most serious the complaint that 
these women students were seeking in an already over- 
crowded profession to take the bread out of the mouth 
of deserving male practitioners. Conservatism, prudery, 
and sex-prejudice were allied with a frankly selfish trade- 
union monopoly. 

But probably because her opponents hardly realised 
with what capable and determined women they had 
to deal, the opposition did not at first deploy all 
its forces of resistance. Some of the professors and 
more of their assistants were friendly and helpful, and 
though the ordinary classes were closed to women, they 
were admitted to examinations, and were able to arrange 
for separate instruction within the University. The real 
struggle began only when Miss Pechey won the Hope 
Scholarship for Chemistry. A woman who would creep 
obscurely through an examination might have been 
endured, but a woman who had the bad taste to falsify 
half the arguments advanced against her by defeating 
male competitors was beyond all toleration. The 
Presidents of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
refused to present the prizes which the women had won. 
Professors forbade their assistants to instruct them. The 
academic youth, when its teachers and leaders had 
shown it the way, followed gallantly. They barred the 
doors of the class-rooms. They followed the women 
(now nine in number) through the streets, overwhelmed 
them with scurrilous jests, and pelted them with stones 
and mud. This phase of the opposition, to the honor 
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of Irishmen, be it said, was overcome by the formation 
of an “ Irish brigade ’’ of students, who acted as a very 
efficient escort. The body of professors had been divided 
while argument raged. The stones and shillelaghs 
restored their harmony. With an impressive unanimity 
they now one and all forbade the women entrance into 
the University. Miss Jex-Blake appealed to the Courts. 
The first judgment was favorable. Lord Gifford—whose 
name thinkers have good reason to respect—pronounced 
that the University was bound to admit the women to 
both classes and degrees. But his verdict was upset on 
appeal, and Edinburgh lost the chance of deserving the 
honor which Miss Jex-Blake had done her. It was not 
till 1876 that an Act permitted Universities to open 
their doors to women, and London and the Irish Colleges 
were the first to take advantage of it. 

It is only by reminding oneself that the legal pro- 
fession still stands where the medical profession stood till 
1876, that Oxford and Cambridge are still the home of 
a lost cause, and that an obstinate minority in Parlia- 
ment still resists the political enfranchisement of women, 
that one can make such a page of history plausible. 
Society on the whole adjusts itself more rapidly towards 
a new reading of the relation of classes, or races, or 
creeds, than to a new idea of the relative position of the 
sexes. Every struggle to win some definite right has 
been, beneath the surface, a measuring of forces between 
the harem ideal and a broad reading of the claims of 
personality. The battle has raged at the entries to the 
schools and the professions, in Courts of Chancery, and 
round the polling-booths; but it has advanced on these 
many fields only as the boys and girls and the men and 
women of each succeeding generation have come a little 
nearer to understanding and respect. Voltaire drew a 
revolting satirical picture of the education in the wiles 
of seduction and allurement which the Circassians pro- 
vided for the daughters whom they destined for the 
Turkish slave-trade. A little more decent, and little less 
frank and full-blooded, the education in servility and 
self-suppression, in a marketable “modesty’’ and 
attractive ‘ accomplishments,’’ the education which 
prevailed in our own country until fifty years ago, was 
scarcely nearer to a recognition in women of any 
honorable humanity. Some of the eighteenth-century 
maxims on “ female education,’’ which Mr. Lyon Blease 
has collected in his thoughtful history of “ The 
Emancipation of English Women,’’ deserve to be 
remembered as one remembers the bolder utterances of 
tyranny and superstition. Lord Kames thought that 
women, destined to be “ subjected to the authority of a 
single person,’’ ought to be “ disciplined early to bear 
wrongs without murmuring.’’ Another popular writer 
discountenanced serious study, lest it should injure “ the 
delicacy of the everlasting pea, which so happily unites 
elegance with sweetness.” Rousseau would allow to 
women an influence “founded on complaisance and 
caresses.”’ Mrs. Barbauld would permit at most a little 
furtive knowledge, “ subject to a regulation like that of 
the ancient Spartans, the thefts of knowledge in our 
sex are only connived at while carefully concealed, and 
if displayed punished with disgrace.’’ 

It was from a world fettered in these traditions 
that women like Dr. Jex-Blake fought their way 
less than fifty years ago. How much the battle 
meant in obscure heroism, what prodigies of faith 
it involved in untested capacities which the wise 
and the foolish united to deride, what sacrifices of 
friendship, and affection, and the joy of life, it meant 
for the pioneers—these things are graven in the memories 
of women who are grey-headed to-day, and hidden in the 
chronicles of families which witnessed them. But one 
page of this history is on record, aad we do well to turn 
it before the bigger issues of this coming Session invite 
us to write another. For women the real battle, the 
inner struggle, was won at Edinburgh. One can hear 
yet across the years the slamming of the doll’s house 
door. A pioneer is free when she claims her freedom. 
There is nothing essential which men to-day can deny 
to women, for a rebel is liberated by the act of rebellion. 
The question which remains concerns our own sex. It 
lies with us to prove that we in our turn are educated. 





THE NYU SPELING. 
A Leter To AUSTRAILYA. 


Deer Jim, 

The Forin Secretary and the Minister ov Edyucai- 
shun hav just paast a lau maicing the nyu speling com- 
pulsory. So I wil du mi best tu compli, az a lau- 
abieding sitizen; espeshaly sins the lau proviedz that 
the resipient of the leter shal be fiend if it iz discuverd 
that the rieter haz transgrest. The lau woz paast for 
the benefit ov forinerz and children. The Forin 
Secretary sed a rashunal sistem of spelin wood promoet 
a beter understanding with Jermany, becos aul Jermanz 
ar so rashunal, and speek in so simple and logical a 
maner themselvz. He woz cwiet riet. The distingwished 
Jerman jeneral hu shaevz me in the Sity telz me the 
Faatherland iz oeverjoid at the prospect ov being aebl 
tu pronouns Inglish at laast from the meer look ov it, 
and he sez it wil promoet a much beter understanding 
between the peeplz when the Invaizhon cumz. 

The children in the Bord-scuulz and thruout the 
land ar aulso much delieted. Thai sai it iz very 
difficult tu maik mistaics nou, becos the teechers 
doent no eny beter than themselvz, so that aul start fair, 
just az when we started bilding Drednauts. Tiem wil 
modify thair deliet, for in a fyu munths the teechers wil 
hav lernt to spel cwiet desently, and then thai can beet 
the children again az yuzual. I thine I woz born 
speling miself, for I doent remember lerning, but I 
supoez the nyu wai wil be much eezier for moest 
children, if wunz thai can get the sounds riet. I ecspect 
that iz aulwaiz the real difficulty in speling. (I’m sory I 
havn’t lernt hou to spel “ real’’ yet. “ Reerl’’ wood be 
Cocny, and “ reel ’’ vulgar.) 

I am sending yu a lit] book (“ book’’ iz hard tu 
spel, tu) which wil help yu tu introdyus the sistem into 
the Coloniz. It iz cauld “Simplified Spelling: An 
Appeal to Common Sense’’ (pleez ecscuez this anti- 
ewaited stiel; we caul it Oeld Inglish nou), and the 
book iz tu be baut at 44, Graet Rusl Street, Lundun, I 
thine for wun shiling. The sistem propoezd in it iz 
ernestly suported by meny ov the graetest scolarz in 
Ingland, such az Profesor Gilbert Murai, Profesor Jaemz 
Briet, Mr. Jaemz Bries, the faimus Ambasador, Sur 
Jaemz Murai, the editor ov the great Inglish Dicshonary, 
Sur Wilyam Ramzay, Profesor Sceet, and Mr. Andru 
Carnaigy, hu iz ecspected tu endou a larj liebrary for 
aul the oeld books reprinted in the nyu stiel. Mr. 
Wilyam Archer, the graet dramatic critic, iz the Onorary 
Secretary tu the Comitty, so that we caan’t go rong. A 
muuvment suported bi aul this learning and ecsperiens ov 
the wurld had tu be taecen seeriusly, and nou, az I toeld 
yu, the method haz been establisht bi lau, under hevy 
penaltez, and aul books and paperz must be printed in it. 
That iz the advaantaj ov belonging tu an oeld naishon. 
The oeld ar aulwais so dairing. Yu Coloenialz seem cwiet 
provinshal in comparison—cwiet antediluuvian. 

Ov cors, sily peep] maik a lot ov styupid joeks about 
it. Thai send mesajes aascing whether yu roed bi roed 
or roed by wauter, and wether you can riet the riet down 
riet. Fuulz wil be fuulz, and every graet inovaeshon 
haz been gied in the saim wai. In a yur or tu we shal 
get into it eezily, but at prezent, I admit, thair are a fyu 
inconveeniensez. The moest disturbing iz that everybody 
insists upon reeding out loud. I yust cwiet tu enjoi a 
ewieet reed in the eevning aafter mi wurc. I yust tu 
reed ‘‘ Bradshau,’’ or the ‘‘ Sporting Tiemz,’’ or sum- 
thing ov that sort, without eny interrupshon. But now 
Suuzan reeds the “ Faimus Speechez,”’ and Lily reeds 
“ The Everlaasting Mursy,” and Jain reeds “ The Vaild 
Wooman ” (a difficult wurd tu spel iz “ Woman ’’), and 
Boby reeds “ The Boundles Prairy,” and awl ov them 
reed at the top ov their voisez. Thai sai thai caant under- 
stand eny uther wai, and I supoez that iz tru. But thair 
iz no pees. 


It is wurs stil in the morning train. Everywun 


reeds hiz nyuspaiper out loud. The noiz iz pozitivly 
defening. Eeven the ror ov the Tyub cannot droun it. 
I hav seen men jump up and shout the leeding articlez ov 
opozing paipers at eech uther, for aul the wurld az tho 
thai wur debaiting in the Hous of Parliment. 


Wuns 
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when a peesful sitizen woz shouting the “ Daily Nyuz”’ 
and anuther peesful sitizen opozit him woz shouting the 
‘‘ Daily Mail,’’ I feerd murder, and cwieetly interpozed 
by standing up and reeding the “Daily Cronicle” 
between them. 

Such ebulishons ar oenly temporary, az we aul hoep, 
but for the tiem meny respectable jentlemen ar driven 
tu blasfeem. When poor deer granfaather, for instans, 
opend hiz ‘‘ Tiemz,’’ the furst dai it woz printed in the 
nyu stiel, he sed ‘‘ Dam!’’ And I am sory tu sai he con- 
tinyuz tu yuz bad wurdz at the siet ov it every morning, 
tho he haz never tried to reed it sins. “I am a fuulish 
fond oeld man,”’ he sed, ‘‘ mor sind against than sining.’’ 
So, tu cumfort him, we gaev him a Shaecspeer, printed 
az Shaecspeer probably spelt the wurdz himself, if he 
cood spel at aul. But we found he did not liec that eny 
beter, and his langwidj becaem sumthing auful. So 
now I must concluud. 

Yuer afecshonait bruther, 
BrrecuamM CHUMLY. 

P.S.—This duzn’t look so nies as ‘“ Beauchamp 
Cholmondeley,’’ duz it? but the lau must be obzurvd. 



































































The Drama. 


THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN AND THE HALLS. 


So the Lord Chamberlain has climbed down. The storm 
against the Censorship has blown away one piece of his 
restrictive authority, and forced him into line with the 
sensible usage of the local authorities. No one owes 
him a tittle of thanks. He would not prosecute the 
music-halls when the theatrical managers urged him to 
do so, and yet he has only yielded them liberty 
on compulsion. It was not possible for him to 
defend the monopoly of the Central London Theatres 
when, outside the bounds of his rule, _ that 
monopoly had disappeared. When the London 
County Council made the music-halls it controls free to 
produce stage-plays, their rivals in the central districts 
could not be subject to the incursions of the common 
informer. These places now possess the free trade in 
entertainment they desire. The restriction which still 
attaches to their presentation of stage-plays is no 
restriction at all. Probably they do not want much 
more than they have got. They do not aim at pro- 
ducing three-act or five-act dramas. That would be 
contrary to the scheme of the variety entertainment, 
and displeasing in the last degree to its average 
audience. They will want to relieve the two or three 
short plays they submit with at least half-a-dozen 
“‘turns,’’ which appeal to the lovers of dancing, singing, 
athletics, or the conjuror’s and tamer’s arts. Nor can 
the theatrical managers object, though a heavy blow 
has been dealt them by the hand on which they 
have fawned. They were already turning to the 
music-hall. Many of the plays which have sprung 
up under the reign of musical comedy were largely 
made up of prolonged improvisations by artists 
of the type of Mr. Harry Lauder, enjoying a slightly 
more conventional status as ‘‘ actors.’’ The music-hall 
manager has the further advantage that he can turn 
his Temple of the Comic or the Tragic Muse into a 
smoke-room. 

Nevertheless, it would be useless to hope for any im- 
provement in the London drama as the result of Lord 
Spencer’s compulsory change of attitude. The contrary 
will be the case. Authors, I suppose, will be rather more 
driven than before into a briefer and less formal type of 
dramatic writing than now generally prevails. The 
sketch, the revue, the conversation play, will come more 
and more into fashion, to the neglect: of the deliberate 
and closely constructed drama. The Aristotelian knot 
will be tied and untied in a less methodical and imposing 
fashion. This is not altogether to be regretted in a time 
when the old technique is compulsorily associated with 
an unreal and frivolous form of art. There was a 
moment when the chief hope of the play as a criticism 
of life seemed to come from the “halls.” I have seen 








Miss Bessie Bellwood give a closer and more truthful 
representation of the manners and morals of the people 
of London—high and low—than I could get from any 
exponent of the contemporary drama of twenty years ago. 

But, after all, the single mime, clever as he or she 
may be, is not enough. It is the play of character on 
circumstance, the vision of life as realised by the artist 
with sore travail of mind and body, of which we stand 
in need. And what kind of a vision do Lord Spencer 
and Mr. Brookfield invite from the artist’s heart and 
brain? There is no more sensitive being than the literary 
writer ; none more plastic to the good or the evil spirit of 
his day. Even Tolstoy, the strongest and mostindividual 
of modern authors, confessed that* the Censorship laid a 
terrible embargo on his dramatic genius. Mr. Aylmer 
Maude records that he once said :— 

“TI feel certain the Censor would not pass my plays. You 
would not believe how, from the very commencement of my 
activity, that horrible Censor question has tormented me! JZ 
wanted to write what I felt; but at the same time it occurred to 
me that what I wrote would not be permitted, and involuntarily 


I had to abandon the work. I abandoned, and went on 
abandoning, and meanwhile the years passed away.” 


If Tolstoy felt the spell of the impulse to falsehood 
which the Censorship laid upon him, what is to be said of 
the scores and hundreds of weaker men laboring for the 
bread that perishes, and for the applause of their fellows? 
They know only too well at what kind of drama they 
must toil if they would have an easy passage through 
the mills of the Censorship, and what form of production 
(in any case the hardest to excel in) they must avoid. 
The most debased fashion of all has been set by the 
judge himself, and now that a new seed of dramatic pro- 
duction has been sown in the halls, the whole world 
knows what varieties the head-gardener favors. Not 
one overt act is necessary. Lord Spencer has mutilated 
the drama, after the fashion of the gipsy torturers in 
Hugo’s story, who stretched the child’s face in a life- 
long, unmeaning grin. Its formal extension to the 
variety theatres will simply intensify the deformity. More 
license must, indeed, follow. One type of the variety 
theatre’s sketch leaves a good deal to the artist. He 
knows the kind of “ gagging’’ that is likely to pass. 
I am not thinking only for the Puritan. You 
cannot set up the bread-and-butter drama as the 
sole alternative to “Dear Old Charlie’’ any more 
than a Church can be run as if it were a Sunday 
School. What is so deplorable is that the free, 
powerful wings of the artist have been clipped, and 
that the greater the room to soar in, the more pitiful 
the restriction to mere flippant coarseness appears. 

For consider how the Censorship must work in the 
matter of “sketches,’’ touching a theme with which the 
Greek and the medieval theatre was almost solely 
occupied. Religion—especially what may be called Bible 
religion—is barred. Mr. Shaw’s “ Blanco Posnet’’ was 
prohibited, save in a form which devitalised its most 
impressive passages. It dealt with the subjects of the 
Gospels and the Pauline letters to the early Christian 
Churches—the soul’s rebellion, awakening, repentance, 
redemption, submission. The author adapted it to a 
familiar literary convention. In this form the play was 
very well suited to impress the rather wild, careless, 
free-living audience that makes up a section of the fre- 
quenters of music-halls—not bad people at heart, but 
resembling in some qualities of temper and conduct the 
frontiersmen and women that Mr. Shaw borrowed for 
the nonce from Bret Harte. But “Blanco Posnet’’ was 
stopped because it was “ profane.’’ So, in this sense, are 
most religious men. So, conspicuously, is the quaint 
miracle-morality play (it is a combination of both forms) 
which Mr. Poel and the Elizabethan Stage Society pro- 
duced the other day at the Little Theatre. “ Jacob and 
Esau’’ (it was written in 1568) is a singularly free 
handling of Scripture. It would horrify Mr. Brookfield. 
The author does not hesitate to show Jacob as something 
of a rascal, and yet to paint him as the chosen of God 
for the captaining of a people and the enrichment of the 
race of man. Our age shrinks from so faithful a dealing ; 


* Preface to “ Father Sergius and other Stories and Plays,” 
By Count Leo Tolstoy. Nelson & Sons. 2s. net. 
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being profoundly irreligious, it is not allowed to see a 
Biblical play, lest its faith should wither; it does not 
assume the existence of religion (save in an oath) in the 
earliest and greatest form of our national literature, still 
less discuss so eternal a problem as the right choice of 
a man for the doing of men’s work on earth. 
Shut out from these themes, what has the dramatic 
artist left? He cannot effectively touch politics. But 
he can play skittish or sentimental tunes on the eternal 
theme of sexual love—childish or illicit. The Censor 
himself plays a mocking, witty, cruel tune. Other 
writers play a slyly coarse one. Most join in the kind 
of giddy, endless dance round the Temple of Pleasure 
which Mrs. Oliphant pictured as one of the most subtle 
tortures of Hell. You can produce dull, imitative work, 
stripped of reality or freshness, in which the play moves 
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forward according to ingenious mechanical laws, whose | 


“ 


intricacies our “ critics,’’ from Mr. Walkley downwards, 
spend their lives in expounding. You can, of course, 


have a restricted comedy of manners, such as gifted | 


students of the drama of the type of Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Sutro produce. You can still please children, grown up 
or otherwise, very simple unreflective folk, with kindly, 
unmeaning, or half-symbolical work, stripped of its point 
by the modern habit of elaborate prettiness in produc- 
tion. But there the drama halts. 
lain, with rather doubtful legal authority, has now 
formally extended its bounds, only to make its chains 
clank the louder. A. W. M. 





Att. 


MR. ROGER FRY’S PICTURES. 


Mr. Rocer Fry’s pictures at the Alpine Club are sure 
to attract attention, benevolent and hostile. For, in the 
first place, they are interesting, much more interesting 
than most pictures ; and, in the second, it is Mr. Fry who 
has painted them. When a critic, especially a critic so 
admired and abused, so mistrusted and followed, 
practises the art he discusses, everyone is curious to see 
the effect of his views upon his own work. 

This time last year the controversy over the Post- 
Impressionist exhibition was still raging. Cries of ‘‘ Go 
up thou bald head! ’’ mingled with thefuriousinvocations 
of elderly prophets, and the answering growls of bears. 
Now in almost every exhibition some picture is 
singled out as showing the new influence, and the 
critics are either laudatory, or hedge with no male- 
volent humor about its merits. 
Galleries Mr. Neville’s exhibition of Gauguin and 
Cézanne has had a great success. A year ago this 
admirable enterprise would have met with a very 
different reception. What was all the fuss in 1910 
about? Well, there were pictures by Gauguin and 
Cézanne, by Van Gogh and Matisse, and a number by 
experimental artists, some of whose experiments had 
distinctly come off—in fact, such a heterogeneous mixture 





a non-defining title would suit the exhibition best, and 
called it ‘‘ Post-Impressionist.’? Talkers about art, 
who possess the vaguest vocabulary in the world, snatched 
at the word as another label. Consequently, it is now 
possible to distinguish numerous senses in which it is 
used, of which perhaps the following are the most 
important. The adjective ‘‘ Post-Impressionist ’’ may 


The Lord Chamber- | 








ment may give the stronger effect he wants from it. For 
the same reason, modelling may be irrelevant, while he 
feels free to invent or exaggerate color. Gauguin is 
representative of this type of Post-Impressionist: 
‘“vainere toutes les timidités, quelque soit le ridicule 
qui en rejaillit’’ is his motto. 

There is yet a third artist who is called a 
‘« Post-Impressionist.’’ He, while also sacrificing 
similitude and risking ridicule, has a different sense ~ 
of proportion. To him the sacrifice (though the 
word is absurd to him, for he would deny that there was 
real loss) is not made for the sake of accentuating a 
decorative design, however imaginatively suggestive, but 
in order to confine himself entirely and absolutely to 
finding his beauty in what is most characteristic in the 
thing depicted: he will record no beauty but this. Just 
as a caricaturist allows us to perceive in his subject 
only what is fundamentally grotesque, and disregards 
everything else, so this artist demands that we should 
attend only to what is most characteristic in the scene 
depicted. There are to be no side-shows to console us 
if we miss the central point, no amenities of treatment, 
no details which a critic can pick out and remark upon ; 
it shall no longer be possible for a critic to say without 
folly, ‘‘the tree in the foreground, however, shows 
exquisite feeling,’’ or ‘‘ observe the beauty of that line.”’ 
The line is not to be praised for its own grace or blamed 
for its clumsiness. Does the character of the whole 
subject force itself on your attention, and does that 
possess an esthetic quality to which you can respond? 

Those are the only two critical questions which such 
an artist admits as legitimate. If the answer is a double- 


| barrelled NO, he can only say, “ Well, I’ve failed” ; 


| unconsciously the omissions. 


but if the answer is ‘‘ Yes; but your line is pre- 
posterously coarse, your color unnatural, your distance 
is as heavy as the foreground,’’ he feels he ought to let 
the affirmative outweigh those objections. In the work 
of the caricaturist we do not ask that all the physical 
qualities of a human being should be represented or even 
suggested; we take the artist’s point, and supply 
The caricature may have 
feet that no human being could stand on, but it does not 


| prevent us seeing the man as a real man in the light 
| the artist intended us to see him; and, further, we may 


At the Stafford | 


realise that this unnatural distortion was necessary for 
the general effect. The Post-Impressionist asserts that, 
with a little practice, we shall be able to take his point 
also, without being disturbed by the omission of elements 
which were not absolutely essential to it. As I under- 
stand the matter, it is true to say that this kind of 
Post-Impressionism is the serious application of the 
methods of the caricaturist in order to reveal, not a 
comic, but an esthetic aspect of things. Perhaps the 
reason why many people laugh at such pictures is that 
they notice first that the method and emphasis is that 
of the caricaturist, and do not go on to see what is 
revealed. Now, what has been the effect of these ideas 


| on Mr. Fry’s art? 


describe any kind of picture which you have never seen | 


before, and never wish to see again. This is the abusive 
meaning, derived from those who came repeatedly, bring- 
ing larger and larger parties of friends to see the 
pictures at the Grafton Galleries; the critics have now 
practically abandoned it altogether. The word is also 
used to describe pictures in which representation, 
through modelling, natural color, and perspective, has 
been sacrificed to decorative, imaginative design. 
purpose of such an artist, it is unimportant to indicate 
definitely the distance at which one object stands from 
another. It is its effect as a colored mass in the design 
that he is thinking about, and flatness in the present- 


Tothe | ised most of Mr. Fry’s earlier landscapes. 


The first thing one remarks on looking round the 


; er ae a | room is that he has kept his own individuality: there 
of tendencies and individualities that Mr. Fry thought | 


are no pictures which could be described as “ after so 
and so.’”’ This is a proof of sincerity. The second is 
the gay, bold decoration the pictures make upon the wall. 
The third is that the degree to which the influence of 
these ideas shows in his art varies very much in different 
pictures. For instance, in ‘“ Winter Floods,’’ a 
charming piece of color, it is altogether absent ; the treat- 
ment of the hill, water, and bare winter trees, is simple 
and direct, and detail is absent—that is all. While in 
the landscape near Brusa, of a red village half way up 
a smooth, grey hill, there is just a touch of it in the 
accentuation of the form of the hill by a line against the 
sky. “ A Wet Summer,’’ the view of a canal and lock, 
taken in a steely, silvery light—an exaggeration of that 
“clear shining after rain’’—there is a.stronger con- 
centration upon what he intended to do than character- 
It may be 


said that the general indirect effect of Post-Impression- 
ism upon Mr. Fry’s work has been to make him more 
confident, and more concentrated upon that quality in 
a subject which evidently inspired his first impulse to 
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paint it. In the big picture of “ Mount Olympus ”’ (44), 
the mountain, shouldering up among the clouds, is out- 
lined by thick lines, much as a Japanese artist might 
indicate the presence of Fuji-yama, higher in the sky 
than the eye would expect to find it, dominating a plain 
from the distance. Only, in the case of Mr. Fry’s 
mountain, it is the weight of the mountain which is 
brought out by these broad outlines. Construction and 
mass are suggested as they appeal to the imagination, 
not as they appear to sight alone. There is no attempt 
to suggest distance and size by aerial effects; we are 
simply made to feel the presence of a great bulk, built 
up of large simple lines. 

But if we turn to “The Sea Side’’ (9), 
“ Armorica’’ (12), or the “Still Life’’ (45), we 
find that the usual methods of representation have 
been dropped altogether. In “ Armorica’’ the object 
of the simplification seems to be to secure greater 
emphasis for a decorative pattern. It is the only picture 
in the exhibition of which it can be said that it is in 
the manner of the Post-Impressionists, who put 
decorative effect first. In “‘ The Sea Side ’’ the character 
of the scene is given by means of an arrangement of 
masses of flat color; each object, whether it is near or 
far, bush, cliff, or bathing tent, is outlined by a dark 
line. The picture can be described as built up or put 
together, as though each object were a separate piece 
to be put in its place. The strange thing about it is that, 
although there is no atmosphere, one does get a sense 
of space, and of a real place; the impression has been 
translated into very simple remote formule. The 
picture is interesting for this reason, but it is not 
imaginative; but looking at it, however, and at the 
picture of “Chauvigny’’ (48), one realises, what is 
indeed obvious all round the walls, that the Post- 
Impressionist tends to draw in paint. Line is all 
important. The pictures give the direct effect of 
a drawing, no outline is omitted, no contour left 
open. This effect of being a drawing in paint, is 
particularly noticeable in the view of “ Chauvigny,’’ 
which critics have picked out as one of the best 
pictures in the exhibition. The compactness of the little 
town, and the manner in which each house tells in the 
composition, are admirable. The place has so much 
individuality that it almost seems to stare back at you 
like a portrait. 
endeavored to render, by means of disquieting, enigmatic 


color and dark lines, that impression of monstrosity and | 
uncanny life, which an ancient tower looming above in | 


the dusk of some narrow street may make upon us. I 
think he has here made a mistake in getting so far 
from realism, and that that peculiar impression is in- 
separable from the sensation of standing on the spot. 
The portrait called “ A Metaphysician ” is the best 
portrait Mr. Fry has painted. 


strikes him as most characteristic, and brushing aside 
all other associations, has enormously increased Mr. 
Fry’s power as an artist. 

Desmonp MacCartay. 





Present-Day Problems. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
INSURANCE ACT. 


[By a Mepricat Mav.] 





Tue agitation by the doctors against the Insurance Act | 
is both curious and regrettable. It is curious, because it | 


is based upon a complete misapprehension of the measure, 
and that was not to have been expected from a body of 
men who have had a scientific training. It is regrettable, 
because it has led to manifestations of feeling which can 
but harm the medical profession in the public eye. 


Unusquisque mavult credere quam judicare, and doctors | 
Few have studied the | 


are no exception to this rule. 
measure for themselves; most have accepted without 
inquiry statements remarkable for their inaccuracy. 








Political bias has been given full play, and has been 
fostered by the action of certain newspapers. 

Yet the Act will undoubtedly benefit the medical 
profession, provided that the doctors themselves insist 
upon the service being adequate. At the moment, a 
large amount of medical attendance among the working 
classes is given by some form or other of contract 
practice, under conditions which are a source of 
constant dissatisfaction. The medical officer of a friendly 
society is appointed by a lay committee, often entirely 
out of sympathy with him and his work, and he is in 
continual peril of dismissal. He fears to complain of 
ill-behavior of patients, and cannot refuse to attend a 
member, even though he may have serious differences 
with him. He is obliged to provide and dispense 
medicines, a task now usually in the better-class practices 
left to the chemist. The entry of new members, patients 
of other doctors, into his club, is apt to cause friction 
with his professional brethren. The remuneration is 
often absurdly low, and there is usually no provision for 
special services. Beneficiaries are under the disability 
of not being able to choose their medical attendant. 

The proposals put forward by the British Medical 
Association for remedying these grievances have, with 
one partial exception, been accepted by the Chancellor, 
and embodied in the Act, so far as that course was 
practicable. The administration of medical benefit is 
placed under the control of the Insurance Committees, 
but under such circumstances that the doctors will 
practically control it themselves, for the Committees are 
required by the Act to consult representative local 
medical committees on all general questions affecting 
the administration of medical benefit, and the arrange- 
ments made with medical practitioners. Further, these 
arrangements are to be subject to the approval of the 
Insurance Commissioners. The medical profession is to 
be represented among the Insurance Commissioners, on 
the Advisory Board, and the Insurance Committees. / 
panel is to be formed in each district, from which an 
insured person can choose his medical attendant, but 
the doctor has a right to refuse anyone he is unwilling 
to attend. Finally, the recognition of the fact that a 
doctor’s advice alone, without the magic bottle of 





In “St. Sulpice’’ (17), Mr. Fry has | SIOE 4 c 
and it is short-sighted policy to condemn the scheme 


It is another instance of | 
the fact that the principle of driving straight at what | 


colored fluid, is worth paying for, will tend to raise his 
professional status. It is clear, therefore, that the new 
conditions will be an enormous improvement on the old, 


wholesale before it has had a fair trial. 

The only outstanding matter in dispute is that of 
remuneration, with which is bound up the question of 
an income limit, and on this point the doctors have 
not yet presented a convincing case of hardship. The 
success of the Act depends largely upon the establish- 
ment of an efficient medical service, and those responsible 
| know well that this can only be obtained ‘if the con- 
ditions and remuneration are such as will attract men 
| of ability. The first point to notice is that no terms have 
| yet been fixed. The amount allocated for medical 
| benefit, provisionally estimated at 6s. per head, can be 
| increased if necessary. The Insurance Committees are 
| empowered to vary the rate and method of pay, according 
to the circumstances of the district, and to provide extra 
fees for special services. To have dealt with these 
matters in the Act, as many doctors urged, would have 
been to destroy the very elasticity which insures 
fair terms. Whether the 6s. is or is not sufficient, 
| cannot be determined until the Commissioners 
have indicated the services required and the conditions 
under which they are to be given. But there is no doubt 
that the doctors are in error when they assert that 
they are getting more at the present time than they will 
under the Act. A frequent fallacy is to compare the 
remuneration received at the present time from a certain 
group of patients, anticipated to become insured persons 
under the Act, with that which would be received from 
the same number at a given capitation fee, whereas the 
remuneration under the Act is to be measured, not 
by actual patients, but by persons insured, many of 
whom will require no medical attendance. Others paint 
harrowing pictures of country doctors travelling long 
distances for small fees, though it has been explicitly 
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stated that the rate under such circumstances can and 
will be increased. Of the thirteen millions of persons 
who will be insured under the Act, about four millions 
are members of existing friendly societies, and pay on 
the average 4s. per head for medical attendance and 
medicine. These are the cream of the working-class. 
The remaining nine millions, comprising a large number 
of persons who attend provident dispensaries and 
hospitals, or do without medical attendance at all, 
undoubtedly pay less. It is clear, therefore, that a 6s. 
fee all through is a substantial increase on exist- 
ing rates. Further, large sums will be paid to members 
of the medical profession from the sanatorium and 
maternity benefits, while the general practitioner will 
find the cost of book-keeping reduced, and bad debts a 
thing of the past. The amount of attendance required 
will be reduced by the action of the sanatorium benefit, 
and by the power of organisation among themselves which 
the medical panels and committees will possess. It may 
be repeated that these considerations are not set forth 
with a view to showing that the proposed 6s. 
is adequate, but in the hope of destroying the belief of 
the medical practitioner that he is going to be less well 
off under the Act than he is now. 

A word must be said as to the criticisms which have 
been made by Sir Clifford Allbutt. The eminent 
professor is afraid that the new system will not encourage 
the development of the scientific side of medicine, and, 
in particular, that opportunity will not be given for 
carrying out those bacteriological and other scientific 
investigations upon which modern medicine so largely 
depends for diagnosis. He writes as though these 
investigations were being made at the present moment, 
which is certainly not the case, to any large extent at 
least, among the working-class. However, it is not to 
be anticipated that in a scheme which provides for the 
presence of medical men upon every governing authority 
these important aspects will be neglected. The Act 
itself empowers the Commissioners to spend a sum of 
approximately £60,000 upon research, and the Insurance 
Committees are required to arrange for the giving of 
lectures on health, which must necessarily be given by 
persons of high attainments. The sanatoriums must be 
equipped with pathological laboratories, and it will, no 
doubt, be competent for the Commissioners to arrange 
for medical men to make their own investigations in 
these laboratories, or have them performed there for 
them by experts. 

The ultimate effects of the Act upon the medical 
profession may be more far-reaching than has yet been 
realised. If the State is going to draw so largely upon 
the services of medical men, it becomes more than ever 
its duty to take them under its egis, to protect them in 
the discharge of those services, and to maintain a lofty 
professional status. The flourishing of unqualified 
practitioners, herbalists, patent-medicine vendors, and 
quacks of all sorts is a detriment to the community and 
a long-standing grievance of the profession. The passing 
of an Act to remedy this abuse would do much to allay 
the unfortunate impression of the medical men that they 
are being exploited. A further step that might well 
be considered is the establishment of a State examination 
which should confer the title of ‘‘ doctor,’’ and should 
be of a standard to insure a high level of scientific 
attainment. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


“NEW ASPECTS OF HOME RULE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is generally admitted that Great Britain is 
losing on the Irish connection at present £1,300,000 per 
annum. 

This is a liability the larger island has incurred through 
her past management. She would like to be free from 
it, but cannot. The present prospect is that the loss will 
tend to increase. 

Ireland’s expenses are swelled by a costly police and 








civil service—too numerous and out of proportion to her 
needs. 

Great Britain is bound in honor to the members of the 
Irish police and civil service to see that their interests 
are justly conserved. Ireland is not so bound. She 
would like to start under Home Rule with a police and civil 
service much diminished in numbers and rate of pay. 

Let Great Britain follow Mr. Gladstone’s precedent 
in dealing, under the Irish Church Act, with the life 
interests of the clergymen who did not wish to enlist under 
the new Irish Church body, ‘and preferred to ‘‘ commute, 
compound, and cut,’’ and buy out, with the £1,300,000 
she is at present losing, the policemen and civil servants 
or such of them as do not arrange to continue in the 
employment of the new Irish Government. 

Ireland would thus at a stroke be freed from one of 
her greatest financial burdens; Great Britain’s honor 
would be preserved; and without any increased taxation 
her bad debt would in course of time become extinguished. 

Ireland will, in the opinion of many, refuse to accept 
a Home Rule Bill unless she has control of her customs 
and excise. Let her have all the money she collects, and she 
will then be in a fair way to balance her own account, 
and let there be as little book-keeping between the islands 
as possible. 

Make a treaty between the two islands that neither 
shall tax the products of the other for, say, five years. At 
the end of that time both will be in a better position to 
make a new treaty should they agree to do so. 

Ireland does not contribute to the Army or Navy, but 
she has no need of either. She has no foreign enemies 
and no foreign trade. An invader on the way to London 
will not land in Wexford or Kerry. If Belgium and 
Norway can do without fleets, so can Ireland. 

Ireland would have little interest in sending repre- 
sentatives to Westminster. If she did send any they would 
vote on questions from the Irish point of view solely, and 
would upset British party arrangements. 

If Ireland agreed to give a national guarantee for the 
repayment of money lent by Great Britain for land purchase, 
and to collect the payments, she would be entitled (as a 
consideration) to a discount for her risk and trouble. 
This discount might form the nucleus of an Irish fund to 
continue land purchase.—Yours, &c., 

Tuos. Hy. Wess. 

80, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 

January 6th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is too much to hope that your article, headed 
as above, of January 6th, will be reproduced extensively in 
the Irish Nationalist Press. It points out the rocks ahead 
in the course of Home Rule navigation with a clearness that 
may not be quite acceptable to Nationalist readers, con- 
fident of immediate success and impatient of difficulties and 
precautions. 

Between two parties making an agreement—particularly 
an agreement which it will be practically impossible to 
revoke—a clear, honest understanding and a full explana- 
tion of ambiguous terms are of the last importance. 

Your article objects to a Second Chamber, and one of 
your grounds of objection, to my mind the most important, 
is that the legislation of the Single Irish Chamber would 
be subject ‘to the veto of the Imperial Government, evercised, 
as in a colony, through the Royal Prerogative. There is a 
serious latent ambiguity in the words in italics. Nationalists 
believe, and I think correctly, that this Imperial veto is 
practically never exercised in colonies under responsible 
government. They think it would be a dead letter in Ire- 
land, and unless it is made very clear that it is not intended 
to be a dead letter, very serious results, making for dissatis- 
faction and renewed agitation, will follow from any attempt 
to exercise it under Home Rule. 

Now it is absolutely certain that in the first flush of 
independent legislation some proposals as to property and 
finance will be made by well-meaning but extreme democrats, 
that would not commend themselves to legislators of experi- 
ence. Here comes in the value of a Second Chamber, to 
act as a buffer between the popular Chamber and the 
Imperial Government. For that purpose, and to insure 
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patient deliberation in Dublin, it would be of inestimable 
value. And, if the veto is to mean nothing more real than 
what we see in the colonies, a Second Chamber is an absolute 
necessity. It can be made amply representative by giving 
the choice of members to occupiers of lands and houses with 
a moderately high valuation. This can be done without 
cost or difficulty under our Irish system of valuation.— 
Yours, &c., 
A Home Ruiter or Lone StTanpine. 

Dublin, January 8th, 1912. 

[We are obliged to hold over some letters on the financial 
question.—Ep., Natron. ] 


PROFESSOR EUCKEN’S 
RELIGION.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Dr. Tudor Jones’s generous note makes me very 
willing to answer his question, and especially what I take 
to be its real meaning. 

When I was driven to think his translation unsatis- 
factory; I thought it well also to say as little as possible. 
If I must say more, I did not find it readable, but gauche, 
and I tried it on capable persons with the like result. 
I found also that the difficulty was partly due to a number 
of errors in the translation of sentences, which led me 
to think that Dr. Jones knew philosophy better than 
German, and could expound better than translate. I 
could have made a list of these then better than I can now, 
when I am far from home, and when, I fear, I have 
destroyed my notes, thinking the matter was done with. 
I have, moreover, given Dr. Jones illustrations of my 
meaning privately. My expression of disappointment 
had regard chiefly to the lack of nicety and of accuracy, which 
blurred the page and hid the point for every inattentive 
English reader. 

But if I answer what I take to be the real purport of 
Dr. Jones’s question, I say gladly that I do not doubt that 
he well understands Eucken in general, and this close, 
delicate, and difficult book in particular. His articles 
in the ‘‘ Inquirer ’’ some time ago made that clear. Indeed 
it may be that his very familiarity with his master is a source 
of his difficulty as translator. He is so much at home 
in the thought himself that the form claims him less; 
and a technical word or allusion is so full of meaning to 
him that he does not realise how strange, awkward, and 
unsuggestive it is to the uninitiate. Perhaps, also, he 
is comparatively inexperienced in translation, and does 
nor realise how much depends on a turn of phrase. I 
admit how hard it is to translate from a language with 
an accurate philosophic calculus into one that has little 
or none.—Yours, &c., 


“TRUTH OF 


P. T. Forsyra. 
Hackney College, Hampstead. 
January 9th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Like your correspondent, “ Novus Homo,” I dislike 
anonymous letters. Where I differ from him is that my dislike 
of anonymity takes the form—no doubt odd and paradoxical 
—of signing my own name. Besides, truth to tell, these 
cumbrous assumptions—‘ Novus Homo,” “Audi Alteram 
Partem,” &c.—always make me sympathise with the lady 
in “ Fanny’s First Play,” who says to the statuesque footman, 
“Your name ain’t Juggins; nobody’s name ain’t Juggins.” 

If your correspondent found Principal Forsyth’s review 
of Eucken’s book “luminous,” I can, of course, only “ give 
him double bowings,” and hide my diminished head. I have 
the undoubted disadvantage of only being one of Eucken’s 
old students, having worked under him, written my disser- 
tation for him, and finally passed through that “ crowded 
hour of glorious life ”’ when he viva-ed me for my Philosophy 
degree. I always thought that, in a humble, inarticulate 
way, I understood Eucken, so far as the main drift of his 
teaching went; I am quite certain that I do not understand 
Dr. Forsyth on Eucken. On the other hand, I grasped 


every word of a brilliant review of “ The Truth of Religion ” 
from the distinguished pen of Miss Evelyn Underhill; and 
T suggest the reason was that Miss Underhill was concerned 
with Eucken’s thought, Dr. Forsyth preoccupied with his 


own. 














As regards Dr. Forsyth’s use of the phrase “mere 
historicism,”” I may claim sufficient acquaintance with his 
writings and general outlook to enable me to interpret it 
accurately, without your correspondent’s amusing interven- 


tion. Dr. Forsyth belongs to—or forms—a school which 
greatly dislikes the methods and results of the historical 
criticism of the New Testament documents, and seeks to 
create the impression that such criticism—‘“ as in Drews,” 
forsooth!—leads to sheer “scepticism.” To disparage 
historical criticism by styling it “ mere historicism,” is a 
kind of device which by this time has become hackneyed.— 
Yours, &c., 
J. WaARSCHAUER. 
Horton Manse, Claremont, Bradford. 
January 8th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As a pupil of Dr. Forsyth, may I be respectfully 
allowed to suggest that both Dr. Warschauer and “ Novus 
Homo” seem to me to fail to do justice to the Doctor’s 
dictum that “mere historicism leads to scepticism.” 
Whether Dr. Forsyth be right or wrong, he has for some 
years insisted that the content of revelation is not tractable 
to the historical method alone. That method yields valuable 
results in the discovery of facts, but it is inadequate in 
dealing with the interpretation of those facts. If I under- 
stand Dr. Forsyth aright, he would say that whereas such 
a fact, for instance, as the Crucifixion of Our Lord is within 
the scope of the historical method, the interpretation of 
that fact is not to be discovered by that method, even when 
reinforced by all that psychological insight can furnish. It 
can only be realised by faith, regarded as that act and 
attitude of the moral personality by which that personality 
is conscious of coming into immediate contact with reality. 
The tendency of “mere historicism” is to resolve interpre- 
tations reached in this way into historical or psychological 
phenomena alone, and thus to deprive them of any norma- 
tive or authoritative value. In that sense, mere historicism 
(and Dr. Warschauer has curiously ignored the presence of 
that little word “mere’’) leads to scepticism. Dr. War- 
schauer’s suggestion that the sentence in question implies 
a fear on Dr. Forsyth’s part that a rigid application of the 
historical method would be fatal to his specific beliefs—in 
other words, that he is afraid to face the facts—must strike 
those of us who have the privilege of listening to his lec- 
tures as singularly wide of the mark. The charge of obscurity 
in style has something to be said for it, although this has 
been greatly overdone; that of intellectual cowardice is 
simply ridiculous.—Yours, &c., 

F. W. CaMFIELD. 

Southampton, January 9th, 1912. 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL’S KNIGHTHOOD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Your reference to me in Tue Nation of January 
6th is not, I am sure, intentionally unfair. But you must 
allow me to enter a protest against the suggestion conveyed 
by your ironical inquiry whether a knighthood has been 
conferred upon me as a “reward” for my “opposition to 
Lord Morley’s Indian Reforms.” 

In accordance with the traditions of the “Times,’’ my 
work, as its Foreign Editor, remains anonymous. But my 
views on Indian questions have been published over my own 
signature in a volume called “Indian Unrest.” Against 
your suggestion, I am content to appeal to those who have 
read my book, and though I have certainly ventured to 
criticise—I hope in no unfriendly spirit—some features of 
Lord Morley’s administration of the India Office, I doubt 
whether even so broad-minded a statesman as he is would 
have done me the great honor of allowing me to dedicate 
my book to him, had he not known me to be in sympathy 
with the main lines of his Indian policy. 

May I ask you to publish this correction in your next 
issue ?—Yours, &c., 


, 


VALENTINE CHTROL. 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 
January 8th, 1912. 
[We, of course, accept Sir Valentine Chirol’s own account 
of his attitude to Lord Morley’s Indian Reforms.—Eb., 
Natron. ] 
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A PARALLEL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—In your very interesting notes in Tur Nation of 
the 6th inst., you deplore the “compact” of Mr. Lloyd 
George with Sir Edward Grey on foreign policy. It was, 
as you say, as if the Chamberlain of the “ransom” period 
had invited himself to sup with the “skeleton at the feast.” 
But was there really not this precedent for the compact? 
Did not Mr. Chamberlain in his most Radical days sup 
with the “skeleton at the feast’? when Egyptian affairs 
were discussed? “The only Jingo in the Cabinet ’’ was the 
description that Bright gave of his Birmingham colleague ; 
and Lord Granville, writing in June, 1882, with reference 
to several Cabinets about Egypt, observed that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was “almost the greatest Jingo.” In the same 
summer, the Radical Leader justified our intervention on 
the Nile by a reference to British interests. He spoke in 
“a strain with which the House,” according to Mr. Justin 
MacCarthy, “ was more familiar in the days of Beaconsfield,” 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson declared that Birmingham was 
“shouting peace with Bright, and glory and gunpowder with 
Chamberlain.” Perhaps you will kindly allow me to recall 
these circumstances without my entering into the question 
as to whether there is anything unnatural in an alliance 
between Radicalism and, say, modern Chamberlainism.— 
Yours, &c., 

A. MACKINTOSH. 

149, Fleet Street. 

January 11th, 1912. 


THE BLASPHEMY LAWS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I will giadly join others in advocating the 
abolition of the Blasphemy Laws. Twenty-five years ago 
I took some little stand in a similar effort led by my friend 
and comrade, Stewart Headlam. But the faith of Christians 
was not brave enough. They preferred carnal weapons, 
despite St. Paul. St. Paul was in the minority, but I 
think if he had been in the majority he would have said the 
same thing.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. Escreet 
(Archdeacon of Lewisham). 
1, Eliot Park, Lewisham Hill, 8.E. 
January 9th, 1912. 


SHIPBUILDING ON THE THAMES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—Your article on Admiralty contracts and the 
Thames Ironworks suggests to me some thoughts on the 
subject. 

The suggestion of “the gun and armor ring” crushing 
out southern competition is surely absurd; for, if it were 
true, then the Thames Ironworks could compete successfully 
for shipbuilding contracts in the mercantile marine. 

This they notoriously can’t do. I wonder when the last 
commercial vessel of importance was built in London. Not 
for forty years, I should think. 

Why should higher wages be paid in London than else- 
where? We are told because of a higher cost of living. But, 
apart from coal, is there anything, except rent and other 
land values, which are properly dearer in London than else- 
where? If I am right in this view, any extra price paid 
for a Thames-built warship is really a subsidy to the London 
ground landlord. 

Why should my constituents in Northumberland, or 
anyone else pay such a subsidy ? 

It would be more simple and reasonable for the workmen 
and their employers to move to a more economically suitable 
place. We North-countrymen don’t generally consider 
Londoners efficient workmen ; but, of course, this view may 
be pure prejudice. I have a good deal of sympathy with 
the objection to revert from a 48-hours week to one of 53 
hours; 48 hours’ hard physical labor seems to me enough 
for anyone. 

There are 168 hours in the week, and even 53 is not 
a third of the full time; valuable land and machinery does 
no work for two-thirds of its working hours. Could not 
friendly co-operation between capital and labor devise a 
system of shifts, by which the work of the land and plant 





could be increased to 96, or even 90, hours a week, thus 
increasing the fund available for better wages and dividends? 
Can shipbuilding be a successful enterprise in London or 
any other place where important ship-repairing is carried 
on? So far, experience says that it cannot. Repairing is 
so much the more urgent matter, that the best men are 
always drawn off for it at high wages to the great injury 
of the building. If shipbuilding on the Thames is, by purely 
natural causes, economically impossible, surely the kindest 
thing to everybody is to knock it on the head as promptly 
as possible, and to make a fresh start—the men elsewhere, 
the land at other uses. And the most unkind and unreason- 
able thing is to require the mass of the tax-payers of the 
United Kingdom, mostly very poor people, to bear an un- 
necessary burden solely to prolong the dying agonies of a 
moribund industry.—Yours, &c., 
Ricuarp D. Ho tr. 
India Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool. 
January 8th, 1912. 


THE SMILING ANIMAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The observant writer who delights us all with 
his essays upon animal and insect life in your columns, 
speaking of ‘‘ The Childhood of Animals ’”’ last Saturday, 
says: ‘‘ We doubt whether the joy of being young 
belongs so richly to our nearest collaterals, the apes, as 
to the families of the cat and dog, though it is true that 
the chimpanzee is the only one capable of a passable 
imitation of the human smile.”” I think he means that 
the chimpanzee is the only animal capable of it, and I 
have no doubt he has seen a chimpanzee smiling and merry. 

For myself, I have not had that pleasure, though I 
did once have the pain of consorting with a chimpanzee 
on the West Coast of Africa. His face was capable of 
every evil, violent, and vindictive passion, but its 
habitual expression was profound and overwhelming 
melancholy. I never saw on it a smudge or ghost of 
a smile, not even when. he sat down with us to dinner, 
and at the end was given the glass of wine in which, 
like Caliban, he delighted. Stroke him, brush him, 
bath him, shake him by the hand, call him endearing 
names, you never broke the infinity of his gloom. It 
may have been that, having lost his freedom, he never 
smiled again, like the English king who lost his son. 
Or it may have been that sadness overcame him at the 
sight of the civilisation into which his race had degenerated, 
as shown by the human beings around him. ‘“ Have I 
not reason to lament what man has made of man?”’ he 
may have thought, like Wordsworth. At all events, his 
unutterable sorrow remained unvaried, except by un- 
pleasant moods of rage, suspicion, and voracity. 

Whether cats smile, you must ask Mr. Brailsford. 
But a dog! Why, a dog smiles all over his body! And 
as to his face, talk about ‘‘a passable imitation of the 
human smile’’! His is the human smile transfigured 
into glory. It expresses every variety of smiling emotion— 
contentment, trustfulness, quiet affection, expectancy, 
bodily pleasure, rapture, and love. See a collie, or a 
pointer, or a retriever, leap upon a man whom he has loved, 
and lost for some months. Ears back (there are human 
beings who can move their ears and set them back when 
they smile), forehead smooth, nostrils dilated, lips turned 
up at the corners, and sometimes raised a little over the 
teeth, eyes brimming over with passionate joy. How many 
men would give their souls to be welcomed by any human 
being with a smile like that! 

Whether the dog is capable of the evil cr malicious 
human smile also, I am not quite sure. I think not. 
But I have against me the authority of the Psalmist, who, 
in a well-known passage, speaking of scandalmongers and 
evilly-disposed persons, has said, “They grin like a dog, 
and run about the West End.’’—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. Nevinson. 

January 10th, 1912. 


THE ‘‘ MOTU PROPRIO.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I fear that you will not count me a “ fair-minded 
person,’’ for it seems to me that Archbishop Walsh’s utter- 
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ance on the “ Motu Proprio” of October 9th, 1911, far from | 
being “ satisfactory,’’ is a plain misrepresentation of fact. 
What has a statement of Cardinal Cullen in 1873 to do with 
a Papal decree of 1911? No doubt the old ecclesiastical 
privilege, “benefit of clergy,” was in disuse in 1873, but 
the avowed object of the “Motu Proprio” is to revive it, 
not only in Ireland, but throughout the world. The Pope 
says so in plain words, and, unless and until Cardinal Walsh 








can state that he has been authorised by the Pope to explain 


the “‘ Motu Proprio” away, one must prefer the words of the | 
The Pope | 
states that “in these evil times” ecclesiastical immunity 


Papal decree to Cardinal Walsh’s explanation. 


from the jurisdiction of lay courts is disregarded by 
Catholics, and proceeds to decree that any private person, 
lay or ecclesiastic, who brings any ecclesiastic whatsoever 
before either a civil or a criminal court without the per- 
mission of the ecclesiastical authorities, incurs excommuni- 
cation, late sententie, reserved to the Pope. As the matter 
is of grave importance, I ask your permission to quote the 
exact words of the Papal document. After a preamble, stating 
that jurists often differ about the meaning of a law, the 
“Motu Proprio” proceeds as follows :— 

“Id quod videmus contigisse, postquam Constitutio 
Apostolice Sedis promulgata est, qua Censure late sententie 
limitantur. Etenim inter scriptores qui in eam Constitutionem 
commentaria confecerunt magna orta est de ipsius Capite VII. 
controversia, utrum verbo cogentes legislatores personeque 
publics tantummodo, an etiam homines privati significentur, 
qui judicem laicum, ad eum provocando actionemve instituendo, 
cogunt ut ad suum tribunal clericum trahat. 

Quid valeret quidem hoc Caput, semel atque iterum Con- 
gregatio Sancti Officii declaravit.—Nunc vero in hac temporum 
iniquitate, cum ecclesiastice immunitatis adeo nulla solet 
haberi ratio ut non modo Clerici et Presbyteri, sed Episcopi 
etiam ipsique S. R. E. Cardinales in judicium laicorum dedu- 
cantur, omnino res postulat a Nobis ut quos a tam sacrilege 
facinore non deterret culpe gravitas, eosdem poene severitate 
in officio contineamus. Itaque hoc Nos Motu Proprio statuimus 
atque edicimus: quicumque privatorum, laici sacrive ordinis, 
mares femingve, personas quasvis ecclesiasticas, sive in crimi- 
nali causa sive in civili, nullo potestatis ecclesiastice permissu, 
ad tribunal laicorum vocent, ibique adesse publice compellant, 
eos etiam omnes in Excommunicationem late sententie speciali 
modo Romano Pontifici reservatam incurrere.”’ 

The Constitution “ Apostolice Sedis,”” mentioned in the 
“Motu Proprio,” is a Constitution published by Pius IX. 
in 1869, which specifies the excommunications late sententie 
and ipso facto to be henceforth in operation. Pius X. 
declares that that Constitution has been wrongly interpreted 
by some commentators (among whom Cardinal Cullen must, 
it would seem, be included), and that any person who brings 
a criminal or civil action against an ecclesiastic (even if 
only in minor orders) incurs excommunication. 

The greatest scandal of the ‘“‘ Motu Proprio” is the fact 
that it has been published at a time when a priest is being 
tried at Viterbo, with other members of the Camorra, on 
the charge of having committed abominable crimes. Such 
is the power of the Camorra that it is extremely improbable 
that the jury will dare to convict; the reminder that they 
will all be excommunicated if they convict the sacerdotal 
criminal will not encourage them to do their duty. The 
Camorra, whose devotion to the Church is well known, will 
no doubt be grateful to the Pope for his timely intervention. 

In face of such an attempt as this to prevent by intimi- 
dation Catholics from exercising their elementary civil rights 
and to shelter ecclesiastical criminals, the Orange or any 
other drum may reasonably be beaten, and, if the English 
Liberal Party had not long since sacrificed principle to the 
exigencies of a composite majority, it would beat the loudest 
drum of all. But I fail to see what the “ Motu Proprio” 
has to do with the question of Home Rule. The reason for 
giving Home Rule to Ireland is the simple one that Ireland 
wants it, and that no nation has the right to govern another 
against the will of the latter. In Ireland, the application 
of this principle may be complicated by the fact that there 
are two peoples, one of which may object to being governed 
by the other. If I were an Irishman, I might be opposed to 
Home Rule; but, as an Englishman living in France, I can 
afford the luxury of a strict adherence to principle. I sin- 
cerely trust that Home Rule will be as complete as possible ; 
for complete Home Rule for Ireland is the only way to 
obtain Home Rule for Great Britain, at present governed 
by Irish clericals.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert Det. 
Paris, January 8th, 1912. 

















THE UNCHANGING PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May we be allowed, as publishers, to illustrate 
the effect of the agreement between Conference Schoolmasters 
and the Public School Year Book? Mr. Jones, of Willaston, 
has shown up (in his letter of the 30th) the kind of boycott 
to which a small public school is subjected by the Conference. 
We (K.0O.B.) can prove that the mischief goes much further, 
and affects the public at large. Our attempt to bring out 
a handy book of reference has been hampered at every step 
by this agreement with the Year Book, through which im- 
portant head-masters have felt themselves bound to withhold 
up-to-date information from publishers, agents, and the 
general public. On inquiring the present proportion of day 
boys and the price of certain items at Fettes College, the 
following amazing answer was received from the Secretary :— 

“T am instructed by the Head-master to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of the 4th inst., and to inform you 
that he is unable to supply you with particulars in regard 
to the school, as he is restricted from doing so by contract 
entered into with the publishers of the ‘Public Schools 
Year Book.’ ”’ 

Other more evasive, but equally important, gentlemen 
referred us, in answer to other repeated applications, to a 
prospectus or to the Year Book, for details which (although 
commonplace) could not be found in either; and the Head- 
master of Eton, being “too busy” to attend, referred us 
to an unhelpful calendar. 

As to Winchester, we did not merely suffer neglect, but 
discourtesy also. An unsigned and undated postcard asked 
us to trouble them no more. 

We may be allowed to add, not as publishers, but as 
members of the general public, that the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ is 
perfectly justified in claiming that the sooner this ring is 
broken the better.—Yours, &c., 

H. Haiipay Sparuine. 
The Knowledge Organisation Bureau, Ltd. 
Charing Cross Chambers, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. 
January 9th, 1912. 


A REQUEST FOR LIGHT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Some months ago you published an interesting 
correspondence headed, if I remember rightly, “ Why people 
do not go to Church.’’ I have no desire to reopen that 
correspondence, but I should like, with your permission, to 
put a question to some of the more thinking of those good 
people who do go to church, and who there reverently repeat 
the words of the “ Apostle’s Creed’’; and I would put it 
in no captious spirit, but with the sincere desire for informa- 
tion. My question is this: What do they mean when they 
say they believe in “the Resurrection of the body”? Many 
years ago when, as a boy at Eton, I had to answer “ Sunday 
questions,’’ I used frequently to refer to a book in our House 
library—an orthodox work called “ Pearson on the Creed.”’ 
And what said the good and learned Bishop Pearson on this 
subject? “The identity of the body raised from death is so 
necessary that the very name of resurrection doth include 
or suppose it; so that when I say there shall be resurrection 
of the dead I must intend this much, that the bodies of men 
which live and are dead shall revive and rise again. The 
same flesh which is corrupted shall be restored; whatsoever 
alteration shall be made shall not be of their 
but of their condition; not of their substance, but of 
their qualities.’ And, again. “As His all-seeing eye ob- 
serveth every particle of dissolved and corrupted man, so 
doth He also see and know all ways and means by which 
these scattered parts should be united, by which this ruined 
fabric should be recompacted; He knoweth how every bone 
should be brought to its old neighbor, how every sinew may 
be re-embroidered on it; he understandeth what are the 
proper parts to be conjoined, what is the proper gluten by 
which they may become united.” 

Such was the orthodox theory of “the Resurrection of 
the body ’’ taught by the Church until quite recently, and, 
for all I know, it may still be taught at the present time. 
Yet I can hardly think that many Christians of to-day, 
whether Churchmen or Nonconformists, can really hold this 
melancholy and amazing “ gluten’’ theory, and conceive of 


nature, 
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the God of the Universe occupied at the last day in recon- 
structing the bodies of the dead out of their old bones and 
sinews! I will assume, therefore, that the “gluten”’ theory 
has been finally abandoned. But the belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the body necessarily postulates the identity of the 
body to be raised with the body which was buried, or 
cremated, or consigned to the sea, or 


** Blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills,” 


or otherwise disposed of. It may, perhaps, be contended 
that in some mysterious manner this identity may be pre- 
served, although the resurrection-body is not a “natural” 
but a “spiritual’’ body; for, as St. Paul tells us, “it is 
sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body.’’ 

Well, then, let us assume that it is, for some inscrutable 
reason, necessary to provide a spiritual body for the immortal 
soul, and that the soul has to wait indefinitely somewhere 
until that body be provided for it; and, further, let us 
assume that the spiritual body is itself incorruptible and 
immortal. But can this process be called, in any true sense, 
a “resurrection of the dead’’? Can it be said, with any show 
of truth or reason, that this supposed spiritual body is 
“yaised from the dead’? 

Here another question presents itself. The resurrection- 
body must be either material or immaterial. But the soul, 
if soul indeed there be, must, surely, be immaterial. But 
what need can there be to provide an immaterial soul with 
an immaterial body? (Immaterial entities are absolutely 
inconceivable by the human mind; but let that pass.) If, 
on the other hand, the immortal resurrection-body be 
material, then with what face can the orthodox inveigh 
against “ Materialism”? These, sir, are some of the ques- 
tions which puzzle me with regard to this article of the 
“ Apostle’s Creed.’’ I venture to propound them in a very 
serious spirit, for, unless they can be satisfactorily answered, 
here alone is sufficient reason why I should not go to Church, 
viz., that I cannot say with any truth at all that I believe 
in, nor can I by my presence indicate my acceptance 
of, this doctrine of “the Resurrection of the body.” 
It is, surely, time that honest men should give up repeating 
formularies and creeds, unless they have some real and 
bond fide belief in them, and some reasonable and intelligent 
conception of their meaning.—Yours, &c., 

DIGAMMA. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—A good many of us are beginning, like Mrs. 
Swanwick, to be heartily sick of having the methods and 
superiority of the W.S.P.U. thrust upon us on any and 
every occasion. It seems to me that while in the “ short 
run’”’ these particular methods may be successful, in the 
“Jong run”’ they will produce, and are producing at the 
present time, very bad consequences indeed, not in the 
sphere of politics, but, what is of infinitely greater import- 
ance, in social and ethical life. 

I will give two points to illustrate my argument :— 

(1) Women friends of mine tell me that it is at the 
moment almost impossible to wear a suffrage badge in the 
streets without being subjected to the vilest sort of gutter- 
abuse. I personally heard the kind of language used in 
the Strand on the night of the last “ raid.” 

(2) A friend, a member of the Men’s League, and a well- 
known speaker (whose name I will gladly furnish to anyone 
incredulous), who travels a great deal, only a few days ago 
told me that whereas it was possible to discuss woman 
suffrage seriously with the average commercia) traveller 
during the period of the truce, the old attitude on the sub- 
ject, which I need not particularise, has since cropped up. 

I would ask all supporters of militant methods if this 
spirit is likely to produce results favorable either to the 
suffrage movement or even to their own organisation, for 
which many of them seem to care more for than the 
“solidarity of women” or the success of the Reform Bill 
reformed.—Yours, &c., 


Tu. GUGENHEIM. 


Clare Market, London, W.O. 








THE REPORTING OF LIBERAL MINISTERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—May a friendly critic point out one defect in our 
excellent (and sadly too few) Liberal dailies? I refer to 
the inadequate reporting of our leading Parliamentarians, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and, possibly, Sir Edward Grey, should always be reported 
verbatim, but how often are they? This applies par- 
ticularly to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Cut down 
market reports, football, even the drama (not that that 
receives too much attention at present), anything rather 
than cut down a speech by Mr. George, for every sentence 
he utters is worth votes to our Party. 

I read in one leading journal what purported to be 
a full, though not verbatim, report of Mr. George’s im- 
portant speech at Bath. Yet, it was so far from being 
an adequate report that, for several days afterwards, in 
one journal or another, I was coming across statements of 
what Mr. George had said at Bath, which were quite fresh 
to me. This means, of course, that those who had only 
time to read one newspaper a day had, if they read the 
same journal as I usually do, missed some of the speaker’s 
points. 

As for the members of the Government, sometimes they 
are not (except locally) reported at all. For pungent 
directness of statement, Sir John Simon is deservedly 
gaining reputation second only to that of Mr. Lloyd George, 
yet, until the invaluable ‘‘ Liberal Magazine ’”’ came into 
my hands I was unaware that he had been making a speech 
not long ago to his constituents which was of considerably 
more than local interest. 

The foregoing remarks, I should say; apply only to 
the Morning Press. From the nature of the case, one 
does not expect long reports from evening papers, but even 
they might do more than they do now in the matter, to 
educate public opinion. I should like, if I may quote 
a local instance, to say a word in praise of the excellent 
work frequently done in this respect by the ‘‘ Yorkshire 
Evening News.’’—Yours, &c., 


YorkKsHIRE RapIcat. 





Poetrp. 


SUPERSENSUAL. 


WueEn first the busy, clumsy tongue is stilled, 
Save that some childish, stammering words of love 
The coming birth of man’s true language prove: 

When, one and all, 

The wistful, seeking senses are fulfilled 
With strange, austere delight: 

When eye and ear 
Are inward turned to meet the flooding light, 
The cadence of Thy coming quick to hear: 

When on Thy mystic flight, 

Thou Swift yet Changeless, herald breezes bring 
To scent the heart’s swept cell 

With incense from the thurible of spring, 

The fragrance which the lily seeks in vain: 

When touch no more may tell 

The verities of contact unexpressed, 
And, deeplier pressed, 

To that surrender which is holiest pain, 
We taste Thy very rest— 

Ah, then we find, 

Folded about by kindly-nurturing night, 
Instinct with silence sweetly musical, 
The rapt communion of the mind with Mind. 

Then may the senses fall 
Vanquished indeed, nor dread 
That this their dear defeat be counted sin: 

For every door of flesh shall lift its head, 
Because the King of Life is entered in. 


Evetyn UNDERHILL. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The American People: A Study in National Psychology.” Vol. 
II. ‘“ The Harvesting of a Nation.” By A. Maurice Low. 
(Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“ Biological Aspects of Human Problems.” By C. A. Herter. 
(Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net.) 

“Baroque Architecture and Sculpture in Italy.” By Corrado 


Ricci. (Heinemann. 25s. net.) 

“The Life of Cesare Borgia.” By Rafael Sabatini. (Stanley 
Paul. 16s. net.) 

“A New Logic.” By Charles Mercier. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) 


“ The Order of the Release.” By H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchin- 
son. 6s.) 

“ What Diantha Did.” By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. (Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“Petites Histoires.”” Deuxiéme Série. 
(Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50.) 

“ Morale et Moralité.” Par P. Sollier. (Paris: Alcan. 2 fr. 50.) 

“ D’Artagnan, Capitaine des Mousquetaires du Roi.” Par Charles 
Samaran. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 

“La Renommée.” Roman. Par Gaston Rageot. Cal- 
mann-Lévy. 3 fr. 60.) 

“ Freundschaft: Eine Psychologische Studienreise.”” Von A. von 
Gleichen-Russwurm. (Stuttgart: Hoffmann. 8m. 50.) 


* * * 


Mr. J. L. Hammonp and Mrs. Hammond, whose book 
on “The Village Laborer”’ in the period preceding the 
Reform Bill has aroused so much interest, are engaged 
upon a companion volume, which will deal with the condition 
of the workers in the towns during the same period. 

* * * 


Par Frédéric Masson. 


(Paris: 


THERE are still a number of gaps in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
“English Men of Letters” series, and one of these will be 
filled shortly by a biography of John Donne, on which 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy is at present engaged. Izaak 
Walton’s life of Donne is often said to be the masterpiece 
of English biography ; but the reader who seeks the facts of 
Donne’s life must have recourse to the biographies by Dr. 
Jessopp and Mr. Edmund Gosse. Donne’s poetry and his 
prose have their admirers; but, oddly enough, very few 
people manage to combine a liking for both. Mr. Gosse 
thinks that Donne contains the quintessence of poetry ; Dr. 
Jessopp, on the other hand, is enthusiastic for the prose, but 
finds the poetry not to his taste, and this latter verdict was 
endorsed by Leslie Stephen. The best editions of Donne’s 
poems are those of Dr. Grosart and Mr. E. K. Chambers. 
There is no complete edition of his prose writings. 

* x 


A voLtuME whose aim is “‘ the glorification of books 
as books’ ought to be sure of a welcome, and all who 
love books will get a great deal of pleasure from ‘‘ The 
Book-Lovers’ Anthology,” edited by Mr. R. M. Leonard, 
and published a couple of weeks ago by the Oxford Press. 
Mr. Leonard has brought together the tributes and opinions 
of a galaxy of writers about books, and grouped them 
according to subjects, with the result that his volume is 
one which it is delightful to take up and difficult to lay 
aside. The idea of the compilation seems to have been 
suggested to him by the late Alexander Ireland’s ‘‘ The 
Book-Lover’s Enchiridion,’’ a volume described by its 
author as containing ‘‘ a selection of the best thoughts of 
the greatest and wisest minds on the subject of Books.” 
But Mr. Leonard confesses that he has taken the subject 
and himself less seriously than would have been possible 
to Ireland. He ranges from Roger Ascham and Richard 
de Bury to George Gissing and Lionel Johnson, yet every 
extract in the four hundred pages that make up the volume 
is interesting in itself and has a distinctly bookish tinge. 
“The Book-Lovers’ Anthology” is a storehouse of all the 
best that has been said of books by their writers. 

* * * 

A REPRINT of Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld’s poem, 
“Eighteen Hundred and Eleven,’’ has been published by 
the Sunrise Publishing Company, of Warrington, where 
Mrs. Barbauld spent a large part of her life. The poem 
gives a gloomy view of the state and prospects of England 
& century ago, and it seems that one of its passages 
suggested to Macaulay his famous vision of a New Zealander 











standing ‘‘on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch 


the ruins of St. Paul’s.’”” Mrs. Barbauld played a con- 
siderable part in the literary society of her day. Johnson, 
Boswell, Scott, Goldsmith, Priestley, Hannah More, and 
Maria Edgeworth were among her friends, and she was on 
intimate terms with Charles and Mary Lamb. Her first 
volume of poems went into four editions in the year of 
publication. She collaborated with her brother, Dr. 
Aikin, in the popular ‘‘ Evenings at Home,” edited 
Richardson’s ‘‘ Correspondence,’’ and brought out a 
collection of ‘‘ British Novelists’’ in fifty volumes with 
biographical and critical introductions. 

* * * 


Bur although Mr. Arthur Bennett, her latest editor, 
appraises Mrs. Barbauld as ‘ the greatest poetess, if not, 
indeed, the greatest female writer England has produced 
before the nineteenth century,’’ she is now practically 
forgotten. One poem, entitled ‘‘ Life,’’ and published after 
her death, is to be found in many anthologies. It was 
inspired by Hadrian’s “ Animula, vagula, blandula,’’ and 
was greatly admired by Wordsworth. The last stanza 
runs :— 

** Life! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 

Say not Good-night, but in some brighter clime 

Bid me Good-morning.”’ 


* * * 


Two philosophical works of special interest will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan. Dr. Bernard Bosan- 
quet’s Gifford Lectures deal with ‘‘ The Principle of 
Individuality and Value,’’ and are to appear in two 
volumes. The first, on ‘‘ Individuality and Destiny,’’ will 
be issued during the present month, while the second, on 
‘“*The Value and Destiny of the Individual,’’ is not to be 
published until the end of the year. The other work is 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller’s ‘‘ Formal Logic: A Scientific and 
Social Problem.’’ Its aim is to point out the capital 
errors of formal logic and to examine its social influence 
and the social evils which its teaching has caused. 

* * * 


Mr. Morray’s announcements for the spring include 
‘The Life of James, First Duke of Ormonde,’”’ by Lady 
Burghclere. Ormonde’s services to the Stuarts, both in 
England and Ireland, fully entitle him to be called ‘ one 
of the greatest and grandest figures of his times.’’ After 
the Restoration he refused to associate himself with the 
crooked policy that guided Charles II., and Colonel Blood’s 
attempt to assassinate him is supposed to have been in- 
stigated by Buckingham. The biography will give the 
result of recent research, and it promises to be a valuable 
contribution to the history of the Civil War and the 


Restoration. 
* * * 


THE same publisher has in the press “The Corre- 
spondence of Sarah Spencer, Lady Lyttelton.” Lady 
Lyttelton, who was appointed governess to Queen Victoria’s 
children in 1842, was a niece of the famous Duchess of 
Devonshire. She came into contact with most of the 
distinguished people of the middle of last century, and 
her letters are said to have humor and a happy knack of 
describing people. They have been edited by her great 
grand-daughter, Mrs. Hugh Windham. 


+ * ~ 


Messrs. Lonemans have in the press a study of the 
late Professor William James by M. Emile Boutroux. In 
addition to a biographical sketch of James’s life, the book 
gives an outline of the various phases of his philosophy, 
beginning with an account of his work on the psychology 
of religion and going on to Pragmatism and to James’s 
views on metaphysics. 

* * * 


A promisine historical series will be the “ Nouvelle 
Histoire Universelle,” to be published in ten small volumes 
by Messrs. Hachette. Separate volumes will be given to 
the East, Greece, Rome, Germany, Spain, Italy, Russia, 
America, England, and France. 


THE 


NATION. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 


“The Cambridge Medieval History.” Planned by J. B. 
Bury, M.A. Edited by H. M. GWATKIN, M.A., and J. P. 
WHITNEY, B.D. Vol. I. ‘‘ The Christian Roman Empire and 
the Foundation of the Teutonic Kingdoms.” (Cambridge 
University Press. 20s. net.) 

Tus, the first volume of the third great co-operative history 

planned in Cambridge, shares very closely the merits and 

demerits of its predecessors. Other critics of the volume 
have pointed out the frequent over-lappings and contra- 
dictions which seem almost inseparable from a partner- 
ship of this kind; another equally inevitable defect is the 
inequality of interest from chapter to chapter. Professor 
Gwatkin, who leads off with “Constantine and His City,”’ 
and comes back again in Chapter V. with “ Arianism,” has 
given us what we all expected from him—a great mass of 
learning condensed into a small compass, with terse, 
epigrammatic judgments which impress themselves upon the 
memory. We do not desire more than occasional footnotes, 
knowing very well that we need only turn to the writer’s 
other works for abundant references. But with many other 
writers we are at no such advantage; and, though we are 
glad to find this volume breaking away from the earlier vicious 
tradition of unsupported assertions, we could wish that the 
new departure had been more frank and complete. Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff slips his references furtively into the 
text, as though doubtful what editorial reception they may 
encounter ; three others furnish their articles with abundant 
footnotes, as if they were writing history on their own 
account ; but of these only one, Mr. Barker, is an English- 
man. 

Much as the interest varies from chapter to chapter, 

the level of scholarship is high from beginning to end. 

Let us take as specimens one of the weaker and one of the 

stronger chapters. The eighteenth deals with Early Monastic- 

ism. Nobody will quarrel with the motives which assigned this 
part of the work to a Benedictine monk; and, of English 

Benedictines, the Abbot of Downside was obviously the fittest 

for the purpose. But the chapter, as it stands, shows how 

distant we still are, in certain directions, from that fulness 
of time which the plan of this History pre-supposes—a time 
of completely sifted evidence and of searching objective 
judgment. That Abbot Butler should occasionally write as 
an apologist is a fault on the right side, even if it were 
not practically inevitable; yet his avoidance of definite 
issues must sometimes disappoint those who expect in a 
work of this sort some nearer approach to finality. He 
sums up, for instance: “It is not pretended that these ideals 
have always been realised by monks; but it is right to 
estimate a system in large measure by its ideals, except 
where failure adequately to realise them has predominated. 

That this has been the case with Christian Monachism as 

a whole will hardly now be contended by any historian.” 

But this is only what may be said of almost every institu- 

tion which has won a real place in history—of the Salvation 

Army, for instance ; or, for aught we know to the contrary, 

so un-Benedictine an institution as Freemasonry. Christ 

said not “by their ideals ye shall know them,” but “ by 
their fruits ye shall know them”; and, though the monastic 
is a most important factor in monastic history— 
many of us would hesitate to contradict Viollet le Duc’s 
dictum that the formation of the Benedictine Rule is the 
greatest event of the Middle Ages—yet we are glad to think that 
it is only ecclesiastical writers who are still content to set forth 
just the ideals of past legislation and to abandon all the 
rest of an historian’s work to the reader. If history is ever 
to be a guide for the conduct of life, the historian of 
monasticism must formulate with some clearness to himself, 
and set down equally clearly in print, answers to the ques- 
tions which will rise first to the lips of any earnest reader : 

How far did these men, considering their opportunities, 

rise above their age, or fall below it? and what conclusions, 

in either direction, are we to draw from the admitted fact 
that monasticism has flourished better in a disturbed than 
in a tranquil society ? 

These are plain issues which Dom Butler seems 
to avoid; nor is he always quite accurate in 
minor matters. The brief translation from St. Benedict’s 


code 





Rule, which he prints on the authority of a brother-Abbot 
(p. 540), contains a false rendering of the optative perducat, 
and seems to ignore the plain reference to James iii. 14. 
Moreover, in looking more closely into this translation of 
the Rule which is here commended to our notice, not only 
do we find further mistranslations (including even one from 
Matt. vi., 33, Vulg.), but we also note that half the con- 
cluding paragraph of Chapter XL. has been silently sup- 
pressed, apparently from motives of “edification.” Again, 
did not the monks of whom St. Augustine tells us dwell 
at Milan, and not (as Dom Butler says on p. 534) at Trier? 
We should be curious to see details of the calculation by 
which he infers that the Rule assigns “from three to five 
hours daily ” for the monks’ reading ; nor is it quite fair to 
quote exhortations of this kind without any hint of the 
idleness or illiteracy which so often frustrated the lawgiver’s 
intentions. Nor is the bibliography altogether reassuring. We 
are here told to edify ourselves with Brewer’s preface to the 
“Speculum Ecclesie,’”’ though, in fact, it swarms with such 
strange mis-statements as that monasteries were “ societies 
of laymen, and not of ecclesiastics,’’ or that monks were 
“the only medical practitioners’ in medieval England. 
Another book on Dom Butler’s list, Miss Eckenstein’s 
“Woman under Monasticism,” not only contains practically 
no information on this particular period, but cannot be used 
without caution for any period, in spite of its real value 
in many places. It is difficult to believe that Dom Butler 
can have read carefully either these or Mr. Willis-Bund’s 
“Celtic Church in Wales,” before recommending them 
without qualification to students of his subject. 

But the most novel and interesting chapter in the book, 
to our mind, is Dr. Peisker’s on “ The Asiatic Background.” 
We see here how priceless is the help which scientific geo- 
graphy and ethnology can render to history proper. Dr. 
Peisker traces the development of the Asiatic nomad from 
his environment, and shows us the armies of an Attila or 
a Timour in the making. The Central Asiatic nomad has 
lived from time immemorial under conditions which would 
have been fatal to anyone less hardy and restless than he. 
His winters are icy cold and his summers burning hot, but 
with “enormous fluctuations of temperature,” especially 
between day and night. To both extremes he is inured from 
early childhood. “ During its first six weeks, the new-born 
baby is bathed daily, summer and winter alike, in the open 
air ; thenceforward the nomad never washes his whole life long. 

At three or four, the children already sit free with 
their mother on horseback, and a six-year-old girl rides 
like a sportsman. The girls are put to most ex- 
hausting work from their tenderest years, and the value of 
a bride is decided by the work she can discharge.’ The 
cattle too are worthy of their masters. The North is unin- 
habitable in winter, and the South in summer; the herds 
must therefore keep always on the move from salt-steppe 
to sand-steppe, from sand-steppe to grass-steppe, and back 
again to the salt, and da capo. The horses, especially, are 
patterns of laborious fidelity ; their feats, as described by 
Dr. Peisker on pp. 331-2, read like a fairy-tale. Moreover, 
at a pinch, the nomad can live altogether upon the milk 
of his mares; in direr extremities he could tap a vein (so 
Marco Polo assures us),, and quench his thirst with their 
blood; in the direst of all, he can starve with his beasts 
until some fresh prey comes in his way. One, for instance, 
is known to have survived forty-two days of absolute starva- 
tion in a snowstorm; while, under happier circumstances, 
the nomad “can consume a six-months’ old wether at a 
sitting, and is ready to repeat the dose straight off.” More- 
over, his food is even more portable than that of the 
medieval moss-trooper. He regales himself on butter 
“dripping with dirt, and carried without wrapping in his 
hairy, greasy coat-pockets.” In short, he is capable of 
everything but the Hudibrastic cooking of a beef-steak 
between the saddle and the steed’s back. Very interesting 
is Dr. Peisker’s explanaticn of this legend. Moreover, the 
nomad can as easily disnense with a settled government as 
with regular food or ordinary cleanliness. At times, how- 


ever, he will obey a despotic leader, even to certain death. 
We see clearly, under Dr. Peisker’s guidance, how com- 
pletely this people has wrecked the prosperity of Central Asia 
—a prosperity which has been great, and would soon revive 
under a settled government and a steady system of irriga- 
tion. He shows us also, in his concluding paragraph, how 
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nearly they wrecked European civilisation. If the fertile 
plains of Germany and France had been bordered by 
steppes, to which these nomads could have returned after 
each fresh inroad, there would probably have been no 
Middle Ages to prepare (even with their ferment and their 
failures) the world of to-day. The peoples whose instincts 
point towards settled, constructive life would have spent the 
last thousand years in helpless subordination to the Tartar 
conquerors, “and at the head of civilisation to-day would 
be stagnant China.” Thus ends a chapter which, with those 
of Professors Haverfield and Vinogradoff on “Roman 
Britain” and “Social and Economic Conditions,” helps us 
best to realise the birth-throes of a new world. There is 
much food for the general reader, as well as the special 
student, in this solid volume. 





THE TENNYSON CIRCLE. 


“fennyson and His Friends.” Edited by Hatuam, Lord 
TENNYSON. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


Or the thirty chapters which compose this book, twenty deal 
with Tennyson directly, being appreciations of his character 
as man and poet, with recollections by various friends of 
his aspect, personal habits, utterances, opinions. The 
rest contain sketches of men connected with the Poet, 
deemed sufficiently notable to deserve special commemora- 
tion. Gleanings from a well-reaped field are not always 
worth the harvesting. The memoir of Tennyson by his son 
was not a great biography, but it told us much that we 
were glad to know, and told it well. Loose and scattered 
reminiscences, revived long afterwards by request, and 
recorded by many pens, can hardly fail to contain tauto- 
logies, trivialities, irrelevancies ; while the tone of continuous 
adulation in which they are almost of necessity presented 
provokes a ne quid nimis even from loyal admirers of the 
Poet. The editor could not look his gift-horses in the 
mouth ; the reader may venture to discriminate. 

The opening chapter, describing Lady Tennyson as a 
motherless child, ill-treated by an intolerable aunt, impairs, 
rather than assists, our impression of the wife and mother 
whom all men and women pronounced adorable, whose 
conversation reminded an Oxford veteran of John Henry 
Newman in his Oriel days, and who was described by Sir 
John Simeon as “a piece of the finest china, the mould 
broken so soon as she was made,’’ Mr. Rawnsley’s 
illustration of Somersby from the poems has been done 
before; his gazetteer of Lincolnshire and his genealogical 
catalogue of landed gentry calls to mind Tennyson’s musing 
remark after gazing at the star clusters in Hercules and 
Perseus through Sir Norman Lockyer’s telescope: ‘I 
cannot think much of the county families after that.” 
The story appended to the ‘‘ Funeral of Dickens ’’ might 
have been better told in the racy words of its original 
author, the late Lord Curzon. E.V.B. and Lady Ritchie, 
having nothing to tell, tell it very prettily. Another 
lady’s memory of her friend is sustained by matter more 
substantial. To Mrs. Montagu Butler he opened himself 
with full appreciation of her unusual powers. He describes 
to her his method of composition ; lines came to him mostly 
as he walked; returning home, he wrote them down for 
criticism and revision. We remember: that inspiration 
came in the same way to Wordsworth, who, however, used 
the file more sparingly. For the Rydal poet he expressed 
always passionate admiration; visiting him for the first 
time at the house of Mr. Marshall at Coniston, he so 
trembled that he could hardly ring the bell. In the fine 
passage of “Elaine,” where Lancelot compares himself 
disparagingly with Arthur, “I was thinking,’’ he said, 
“of myself and Wordsworth.’’ He none the less admitted 
with regret the occasional want of melody, the prosaic and 
“bathetic” elements which lessen, though they do not 
outweigh, the full excellence of the elder poet. Mrs. 
Butler ends her short paper by a summary at once sym- 
pathetic, eloquent, and comprehensive. 

His neighbor, Mrs. Louisa Ward, whom he petted as a 
child, and valued as an equal in her maturity, tells how 
constantly, during their walks together, he would break 
off in the midst of rapt talk on highest themes to observe 
and comment on a flower at his feet, the glint of sunshine 
on a butterfly’s wing, the song of a blackbird in the 











adjacent hedge. The “flower of the crannied wall,” 
was, she says, a wild pansy; and adds that his ‘‘ the 
heaven upbreaking through the earth,” popularly appro- 
priated to the bluebell, was first evoked by a garden bed 
of forget-me-not. Her near relation, “most generous of 
all Ultramontanes,” the “Ideal Ward’ of the early 
‘forties, illustrates by his warm place in Tennyson’s regard 
the often seen assimilation between strongly contrasted 
temperaments. Tennyson revelled in poetry classical and 
modern; Ward was indifferent to both: the sights and 
sounds of Nature, which arrested Tennyson at every turn, 
hai for Ward no meaning; but both men moved habitually 
in the region of metaphysical speculation, and the merciless 
logic of the old Balliol heretic formed, no doubt, a corrective 
to the Poet’s dreaminess. 

Three sides of Tennyson’s many-sided character, his 
religious idealism, his attitude towards science, the latent 
musical genius which assured to his poetry its consummate 
form, are investigated by experts. The first is treated by 
an Anglican bishop and a Vaticanist layman. In probing 
subjective religious conviction it is difficult to escape a 
certain meddlesomeness—est et fideli tuta silentio Merces 
—and this is not altogether avoided here. That Tennyson 
had cast off what Carlyle called ‘‘ old Jewish rags,”’ that 
he gave to Christian creeds as such no blind adherence, 
that he believed whole-heartedly in Immortality, that he 
strove, in his own words, ‘‘ to attain the unattainable ’’ by 
conceiving the nature of the Unseen, we know; nothing is 
gained by translating the spiritual intuitions of a Poet 
from their vague grandeur of expression into the self-con- 


fident precision of ecclesiastical dogma. The science 
embedded in his verse is analysed by Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir Norman Lockyer. They testify to his intimate 


acquaintance, unusual in an amateur, with all sciences 
except chemistry, his references to natural phenomena being 
always accurate and true; but he saw in them only guideposts 
to a deeper knowledge, searching below them for the rerwm 
causas, for a revelation of the Divine system in Creation, 
“ tracing in the chain armor of necessity the living garment 
of God.”’ And his critics fail not to notice with admiration 
and with envy the “ lordship of language ’’ which elevates 
facts dry, prosaic, and uncouth, into frequent and inspired 
poetry. For an artistic appreciation of his phonetic power, 
with its indication of keen musical instinct, we are indebted 
to Sir Charles Stanford. Tennyson’s manner of declaiming 
poetry has often been recorded, never before so minutely 
analysed. Sir Charles describes not only the penetrating 
power of his deep voice, with its definite change of note and 
varying intensity of quality, but the absolute justice of 
emphasis and rare gift of marking an accent without 
perceptibly altering the prosody. He suggested changes 
in Sir Charles’s setting of ‘The Revenge,’’ which the com- 
poser saw at once to be musically sound. Of other con- 
tributions we may name Jowett’s brief “ Notes,” delight- 
fully characteristic in their disdain of ornament, their 
resolve to be veracious and complete. We have the longer 
essay of Mr. A. Sedgwick, read two years ago in Trinity 
College Chapel; and the Summary, perfect in grace of 
diction and in exhaustive valuation, by Professor Henry 
Butcher, who classes Tennyson with Sophocles and Virgil 
as typifying the eipuns of Aristotle. 

The biographical sketches which remain bear an interest 
independent of the poet. We have the brothers Frederick 
and Charles, the first of whom was by an early inherited 
fortune cut off from the steadying restraint of professional 
duty. A man of great ability, musical talent, pronounced 
poetic genius, he exhausted himself in intellectual vagaries 
and morbid fancies, quarrelled with all classes of his fellow 
men and all the beliefs they held, became spiritualist and 
Swedenborgian, remaining through his life a “gigantic 
child,’’ settling finally into an extreme old age of somewhat 
melancholy retrospect. A far more wholesome man was 
Charles, rector of a remoté Lincolnshire parish, with barren 
surroundings and barbarous inmates; shy, laborious, 
affectionate, beloved. The “ Poems by Two Brothers” were 
the joint work of himself and Alfred. It long cumbered 
unsold the shelves of its Louth printer, who offered a 
hundred copies at a shilling each to a Sunderlaiad bookseller. 
This gentleman refused the offer, and lived to see copies 
bought for £50 apiece. Of the remaining brothers, Arthur 
and Horatio, we have imposing portraits; but are told 
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nothing. A beautiful but pathetic figure is Edmund Lush- 
ington, whose marriage to Cecilia Tennyson is poetised in 
an epilogue to “In Memoriam.” A consummate scholar, 
Professor of Greek at Glasgow, he faced with rare heroism 
a life cruelly saddened by domestic sorrows and bereave- 
ments, resolutely working on, winning the respect of the 
turbulent Scottish lads, who showed their sense of his worth 
by electing him, when no longer Professor, to the Lord 
Rectorship of the University. Of Edward Fitzgerald, 
misanthrope, epicurean, individualist, vegetarian, strong, 
haughty, passionate, grumbling critic of his friend Alfred’s 
poetry, the President of Magdalen finds much that is new to 
say, telling also with fresh force the romantic genesis and 
development of Omar Khayyam. The longest of the little 
biographies reveals to us James Spedding. It is filled with 
testimonies of his worth from almost all the members of 
that bright fellowship. They see in him “the beauty of the 
Platonic Socrates”; find him, as years go on, “immutably 
good, wise, delightful” ; know him in age the same that he was 
from a boy, all that is best in heart and head; while crusty 
Carlyle sees in his elaborate edition of Bacon, at the time 
not universally admired, “the truest and faithfullest bit of 
navvy-work I have ever known.” Of Arthur Hallam, we 
have a short affectionate memoir from his father’s pen: 
apotheosised once for all by “In Memoriam.” Mere per- 
sonal narrative detracts somewhat from his glory, lowering 
him into the light of common day. 

It is, after all, as a monument to Tennyson, and to 
no one else, that the book claims perusal, and minute 
instances of his idiosyncracies, preferences, literary judg- 
ments, obiter dicta serious or playful, are sprinkled thickly 
through its pages. Not without a parting protest will it 
be laid aside. Such chronicle is of necessity unsystematic, 
and therefore scattered, its consecutive pages so wanting in 
chronological or self-interpreting guidance that from 
readers wearied by recurrent reference, seeking sadly to 
recover tit-bits emergent only after painful search, the cry 
for an index will rise indignantly and often. 





WRITERS FOR THE PRESS. 


“Masters of English Journalism.” By T.H.S. Escorr. 
(Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

In his study of what he calls the personal forces of 
journalism, Mr. Escott surveys the newspaper from its 
earlier chastenings in the pillory to its apotheosis in the 
peerage, and when he breaks off, it is in a mood of bright- 
eyed hopefulness for the future; for that, it seems, is to 
be a period of wider and yet more diversified conquest. At 
times, to be sure, his optimism appears to be streaked with 
a lurking irony. Of this, however, one can never be quite 
certain, for usually the author’s ingenuousness is so pure and 
unforced that to attribute its lighter effects to a consciously 
sardonic touch becomes almost impossible. Thus in a 
curious, even illuminating, compliment to Lord Northcliffe 
on a so-called solution of the “chronic parental question,” 
“What shall we do with our boys?” it is fairly apparent 
that Mr. Escott believes himself to be writing in terms of 
tactful appreciation. Taking stock of the modern successors 
of unabashed Defoe and the rest, he naively congratulates 
the Harmsworth brothers on having “contrived to utilise 
the industry of a legion of well-educated lads, who, with 
wits sufficiently sharp, combined a certain amount of literary 
taste. They were glad to find an employment not of the 
merely mechanical kind, which would prove not less pleasant 
and perhaps profitable than electrical engineering or the 
wine trade. For the first time in the history of 
the periodical press, the Harmsworths did parents or 
guardians a good turn by taking on youthful out-of-works 
as hands in the literary pemmican that formed a whole 
section of their journalistic establishment.’? And, granted 
Mr. Escott’s point of view, why not? After all, “the sole 
practical test of merit in a newspaper is the payment of a 
handsome dividend. So long as this is forthcoming, it would 
be impertinent to criticise the modes of editorship or 
management employed.” From all of which it will be 
gathered that, in sitting in judgment on modern tendencies 
and developments in journalism, this veteran of the old 
school is at least not encumbered by any crusty prejudices 
against the new. 





Unfortunately, Mr. Escott’s freedom from prejudice 
carries with it some lack of discrimination. His journalists 
are all either Olympians or Titans, with hardly a mortal 
among them. Moreover, they are an overcrowded Pantheon ; 
their names alone go to the filling of pages. A more strin- 
gent selective taste would have sacrificed most of those 
rather trivial thumb-nail sketches, and, by putting in their 
place some half-dozen outstanding types, characterised with 
all possible vigor, might have given us a portrait-gallery 
full at once of personal and of historical movement. To 
some extent, Mr. Escott has himself supplied the model, for 
this is precisely what he has been aiming at in his admirably 
conceived earlier chapters, in which he paints the lives, the 
characters, the motives, and the methods of the fathers of 
English journalism. Again, he approaches a similar ideal 
with some success in an even-tempered and fairly complete 
narrative of the later history of the “Standard and its 
successive owners and writers. In both those instances, the 
author allows himself elbow-room, and seems to be writing 
with a certain fulness of knowledge which saves him at 
least from adding to the numerous inaccuracies into which 
his habit of compression, and of taking things at top speed, 
has betrayed him in other parts of the book. Perhaps the 
evening papers are the worst sufferers from what may be 
called Mr. Escott’s method of stop-press parenthesis, and 
of those, oddly enough, the greatest martyr is the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” whose distinguished editor, the late 
Frederick Greenwood, “suggested the idea of this book, as 
well as its treatment in detail.’”” Even when irrelevant, 
Mr. Escott is sometimes to be caught tripping on points 
of fact, as in his’ puzzling description of Mr. Astor, the 
present owner of the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” as an American 
who “differs from his compatriot millionaires who share 
his domination of St. James’s and Mayfair, not so much 
in having a duke for his son-in-law, the wearer of John 
Churchill’s strawberry leaf (for that is the common lot of 
a transatlantic Croesus), as in choosing the Old Country for 
his permanent and regular home.’’ Yet, unless we have been 
much misled in our graver studies, John Churchill’s straw- 
berry leaf is at present being worn by the son-in-law of 
quite another Croesus; one of the kind, moreover, which 
prefers to remain sullenly transatlantic. 

From so experienced a journalist as Mr. Escott, we 
should have welcomed a rather more considered judgment 
than appears in his book on the new influences that have 
taken possession of journalism within the last decade. What 
he has to say on the subject is both interesting and sur- 
prising, and we are pretty sure that neither our surprise 
nor our interest would have been diminished if the argument 
had been pursued further ; if, that is to say, Mr. Escott had 
sought to justify his singularly optimistic verdict by reasons 
and instances. Looking out on all the changes that are going 
on, he sees “no down-hill movement.’’ However, as our 
earlier quotations will have shown, such phrases are apt to 
be used by the writer in a somewhat special sense, of which 
the key is to be found in his wine trade and electrical 
engineering analogy. Contradicting the plain lessons of his 
earlier chapters, which show journalism to have been rooted 
from the beginning in a restless passion for the dissemination 
of ideas, he blandly excuses the naked commercialism of 
the present day by asserting that things were always thus: 
‘* The journal was never primarily designed by its promoters 
as an educational or philanthropic agency. It has always 
been a business enterprise, whose success has depended on 
its supplying, as the half-penny papers conspicuously have 
done, a real want.” And if the merchant who supplies 
this class of goods is doing well out of the business, so also 
are his sharp-witted literary hands, who have now, it seems, 
a dozen chances of making their mark where, under the 
old régime, they would have had but one. 

Not so encouraging if it were accurate—which we doubt 
—is the suggestion that Parliamentary journalism is largely 
recruited from the stickit apprentices of other professions: 
“University men educated for the Anglican, Scotch, and 
Roman Churches, or men not infrequently qualified as 
physicians and surgeons not less than barristers-at-law.” 
On the whole, we are half-inclined, after all, to press the 
hypothesis that, in much of what he has written, Mr. Escott 
must have been playing the demure cynic. We suspect him 
of an unavowed sympathy with the saying which he quotes 
from Emile de Girardin, that all writers for the Press are 
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Important New Books 
Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


The American People. 


A Study in National Psychology. Vol 2. The 
Harvesting of a Nation. By A. MAURICE LOW. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
‘Mr. Low has given us a clear-sighted and conscientious study of 
the American people, from which the general reader will carry away 


« much more truthful idea than he is likely to derive from most 
writers on the subject.”"—The Times. 








AN IMPARTIAL STUDY OF TOLSTOY. 


The Religion and Ethicsof Tolstoy. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD. Author of 
‘Recollections of James Martineau,” “The Religion of 
H. G. Wells, and Other Essays,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


This essay is an impartial and careful study of Tolstoy’s spiritual 
and moral teaching. It is both strongly sympathetic and largely 
critical. The author is full of admiration for Tolstoy as a prophet, 
whilst well aware of his deficiencies as a philosopher. 








TreKKing the Great Thirst: 


Spert and Travel in the Kalahari Desert. By 
Lieut. ARNOLD W. HODSON. With an introduction by 
Sir RALPH WILLIAMS, K.C.M.G., and a Preface by F. C. 
SELOUS. With 4 Maps and 48 full page Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


Lieutenant Hodson has had unique opportunities for acquiring an 
intimate knowledge of life in the Kalahari Desert. His book gives 
an insight into the customs and folklore of the bushmen, and 
contains ne descriptions of adventures experienced in the 
opening up of a hitherto little-known region. The scenery and the 
agricultural and economic possibilities of the country are described, 
and especially do the graphic narratives of encounters with lions 
and other big game echo the call of the Great Thirst to the sportsman 
and adventurer. 





The Sussex Coast. 


By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A., Author of “‘ Eastern Asia: a 
History.” With Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) A new volume in “ The 
County Coast” Series. 


This work deals with very many places of the greatest historical 
interest, including the ancient Roman city of Chichester, so rich 
in associations all through our history, the late-Roman town of 
Pevensey, Hastings, the scene of the Conquest and one of the most 
remarkable of the Cinque Ports, and Lewes, famous for the battle 
that founded the House of Commons. The great modern seaside 
resorts are also — dealt with, together with a large number 
of old villages and little towns. 





Life in an Indian Village. 


By T. RAMAKRISHNA, B.A. With an Introduction b 
the Right Honourable Sir M. E. Grant Durr, G.C.8.1. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 3d.) 


This book is intended to convey to the English public some ideas 
about the life led by 90 per cent. of the people in the most 
Indian part of India. The work of an Indian, the book has the 
peculiar value of being written from the inside. 





SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
1. The Way of an Eagle. 
By E.M. DELL. Third Impression, 6s. (Post free.) 


A new volume in the “First Novel” Library, it is a striking 
testimony to the quality of the story that several thousand copies 
were ordered - booksellers before publication, and that various 
Continental publishers had taken it up for translation. 


2. Young Beck. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, K.U., Author of “The 
Quests of Paul Beck,” etc. 6s. (Post free.) 
Tar and aw cin’s 
Getective state the most sensational of Mr. Bodkin’s thrilling 


3. Captain Quadring. 


By WILLIAM HAY, Author of “ Herridge of Reality 
Swamp. 6s. (Post free.) 





| At all Booksellers, and Libraries. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 





THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY 
NEXT (Jan. 15th), 


A Most Important Work on 





THE TURCO-ITALIAN 
WAR & Its Problems 


BY 


Sir THOMAS BARCLAY. 5s. net. 
In this book SIR THOMAS BARCLAY, 


the well-known specialist in matters of Foreign 
Policy, discusses the real causes of the present 
war, its illegalities and its possible con- 
sequences, immediate as well as remote, on 
British interests in the Mediterranean and in 


Egypt. 








CONSTABLE & CO Ltd 
London 10 Orange Street WC 





Mr. Murray's New Books. 


, 
MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS. 
By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of ‘‘ Miss Esperance 
and Mr. Wycherly,” ‘‘ Master and Maid,” &c. [Just out 
Mrs. Harker’s novel, “Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” has 
attained to such wide popularity since its publication two years ago 
that she has been induced to continue the record of the lives of 
Montagu and Edmund and of their guardian Mr. Wycherly. 


New Velumes in the Indian Records Series. 


THE DIARIES OF STREYNSHAM 


MASTER, 1675-1680, and other outemueneey Papers 
relating thereto. Edited by Sir RICHARD CARNAC 
TEMPLE, Bart., C.I.E. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 12s. net each. 

The Diaries of Streynsham Master give vivid record of affairs in 

India during the second half of the Seventeenth Century, and shed 

illumination on the manner of life led by Englishmen here at the 

time when the Empire-to-be was in its elements. The factor named 

Master was a greater man than the world is conscious of, and deserves 

the literary monument built for him by Sir Richard Temple out of 

his own writings. (Ready next week 


THE POOR LAW ENIGMA. 
By Miss M. FOTHERGILL ROBINSON, Ex-Guardian for 
the Parish of Kensington. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

An attempt has been made in this volume of lectures to trace the 
rise and growth of the English Poor Law, and to give a short sketch 
of the diverse ways in which relief isjaffordedat the present time. The 
author also gives an account and a criticism of the chief schemes for 
the reform of the Poor Law Administrations which are now before 
the public. 











Ready next Wednesday. 
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mischievous and mutable ; and, if asked for further evidence 
of his real feeling in these matters, we should be charitable 
enough to point to one or two unguarded yet welcome 
sarcasms at the expense of the modern “ newspaper boss.” 





A ROYAL CHAPLAIN. 


“Some Recollections.” By T. TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester Cathedral, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to His 
Majesty King George V. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

Canon TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE may be said to have died while 

reading the praises of his book. He was barely seventy, 

and his many friends—at Worcester, where he had been 

Canon for twenty years, in London, where he was once a 

very popular preacher, and on the Continent—had no 

thought of losing him. He will be missed, too, by our 

Royal family, who held him in high esteem. Canon Shore 

was Chaplain to Queen Victoria for three years, and 

Chaplain-in-Ordinary from 1881 to 1901. He was after- 

wards Chaplain to King Edward, and since 1910 had been 

Chaplain-in-Ordinary to King George. He was religious 

instructor to King Edward’s daughters, and prepared them 

for Confirmation. 

Though the relations of Princes with their subjects are 
seldom nowadays of a very intimate kind, these great persons 
are commonly regarded as good judges of men, and character 
has certainly been known to tell with them. This might be 
said of Queen Victoria, who, during the many years of her 
widowhood, was necessarily exclusive in her friendships ; 
and of King Edward, who was by necessity, as well as by 
choice, far less exclusive, and whose acquaintances were 
infinitely more numerous than those of any other prince in 
Europe. It is manifest that both these sovereigns had a 
very sincere regard for Canon Shore, a regard which he won, 
not by arts, but on his merits asa Churchman andaman. The 
first time he preached before Queen Victoria, he tells us 
how nervous he felt (the Royal pew facing the pulpit and 
on a level with it), how he “struggled through, and felt 
immensely relieved when it was over.” The sermon was 
based on the doctrine of Election, and after the service 
Dean Wellesley 

“‘ asked me why I had selected that subject, and I told him 
that I was naturally very anxious as to the kind of subject 
and the kind of sermon which would be suitable under 
circumstances I had not before experienced, and thought it 
best not to make any special selection, but to preach an 
ordinary sermon which I had preached the previous Sunday 
to my own congregation. ‘ You couldn’t have done more 
wisely,’ he said. ‘More than one good man has ruined 
himself here by some confounded appropriate discourse.’ ” 

The Queen asked for a copy of the sermon, which she 
sent to her daughter, Princess Alice; and almost imme- 
diately afterwards Mr. Shore was appointed Royal Chaplain. 
Princess Alice (then Grand Duchess of Hesse), whom he 
saw at her home in Darmstadt, received him with an 
unaffected cordiality. 

“The Grand Duchess, when I entered, was sitting on a 
sofa, and had evidently been reading the ‘ Times.’ After 
greeting me, she invited me to sit down beside her and have 
‘a real talk.’ To make room for me, she took up the ‘ Times’ 
and threw it on a table. Conspicuous in large type at the 
head of one column were the words, ‘ Loss of the Princess 
Alice.’ . The Grand Duchess, as her eyes fell on 
these words, said, ‘Oh! how dreadful that accident was, and 
those words seem to haunt me every day—‘‘ Loss of the 
Princess Alice”’—my own name.’ Within three months of 
that day the beloved Princess Alice herself was dead.” 

It was the death of this gifted woman that brought 
about the presentation of Canon Shore to her brother, then 
the Prince of Wales. He was summoned to Sandringham, 
where H.R.H. received him in the library. 

“His Royal Highness made me sit down beside him on a 
sofa, and had a long conversation with me about my visit to 
Darmstadt, always speaking of the late Grand Duchess as 

‘my dear sister.’ After the interview . the Prince 

presented me to the Princess, and to the three Princesses, then 

quite young children, and after a few minutes with them, His 

Royal Highness took me to his own bedroom and showed me 

a beautiful portrait of the late Princess Alice, which he had 

hung close to his bed.’ 

In the Church, Canon Shore showed himself sympathetic, 
intelligent, and industrious. Apart from the routine of 
clerical work, he always had something going on. While 





acting as chief editor to Messrs. Cassell, he was Curate of 
Kensington under Archdeacon Sinclair, and busy in paro- 
chial work in the poorer parts of the district. His con- 
nection with the publishing house gave him a useful pull 
over literary men, and when he started Penny Readings at 
the Town Hall, he induced many of them 

““to come and read their own works in public, which was a 

novelty greatly appreciated. One of the most popular of 

these was Edmund Yates, who prefaced his read- 

ing by telling the audience that he was in the south on a 

friend’s yacht when my letter reached him, and added, ‘ But 

I will tell you candidly that in accepting his invitation I 

told him that he had given me quite a shock. We had put 

into Exmouth one day, and the next we went to Teignmouth, 

and, to my surprise, I found that Teignmouth shore was a 

rather retired cove!’ ”’ 

From Kensington our Memoirist went to St. Peter's, 
Vere Street, and there had for rector Frederick Denison 
Maurice, who, notwithstanding his personal influence over 
such men as Tennyson, Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Archbishop 
Trench, Tom Hughes, and others, was generally described 
as a “dangerous” and “heretical” person. But it was at 
Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, of which he was made incumbent 
in 1873 (remaining there until 1890), that Teignmouth-Shore 
chiefly distinguished himself as a working parson. Here, 
in a centre of fashion, where, with his bright and pleasing 
manners, he might so easily have settled down as an elegant 
divine among elegants, the new incumbent at once began 
to wake up his well-dressed congregation. The stagnant 
church of a wealthy and modish neighborhood was soon the 
centre of a vigorous and varied spiritual enterprise. In 
two years’ time a daily paper said :— 

“There is now a large poor district of St. George’s parish 
in the charge of the clergy of Berkeley Chapel. A band of 
district visitors has been organised. A There is a 
guild, chiefly composed of domestic servanta (a class with 
whom Mr. Teignmouth-Shore has been as successful as among 
their aristocratic employers), and a Society of Christian 
Workers who engage in various works for the church and 
district.” 

A day nursery was started in Westminster; a “ Home 
Life Society” for girls engaged in places of business; and 
many members of the congregation were induced to interest 
themselves in the Diocesan Home for Penitents at Fulham, 
which sheltered, among others, “a superior class, some of 
them ladies of good family, most of whom had never actually 
joined the ranks of the outcasts from society.” 

A wonderfully successful series of children’s services 
was organised, attended (and enthusiastically supported) by 
some very grand little persons indeed. The grand little 
persons helped to send many poor little persons for holidays 
in the country. They were entreated to contribute of what 
was really their own, not of what their parents had given 
them for the box. 

“* One Monday I was speaking to a royal princess of tender 
years who was a regular member of my little flock, and she 
inquired as to the amount of the collection on the last Sunday, 
asking me with evident expectancy had it been more than 
usual. As it had been slightly so, I mentioned the fact, and 
asked why she wanted to know. She told me that she had 
a loose tooth taken out last week, and was given a sovereign 
by ‘Papa’; and she thought she ought to give some of it 
for the poor little sick children (there was also a Mayfair 
Cot), so had put half-a-sovereign in the collection.” 

It will be seen that this Royal Chaplain was not a 
Royal Chaplain for nothing. 

As editor at Messrs. Cassell’s, Canon Shore entrusted 
Fred Burnaby with the commission for “A Ride to Khiva,” 
and engaged Farrar, then an assistant-master at Harrow, 
to write the garish but immensely popular “ Life of Christ.” 





MORALS AND MANNERS IN FICTION. 


“The Progress of Mrs. Cripps-Middlemore.” By GERARD 
BENDALL. (Lane. 6s.) 

‘*Maids’ Money.” By Mrs. HENRY DuDENEY. (Heinemann. 
6s.) 


Tuat the “unpleasantness” of a novel is necessarily con- 
nected with its realism is a natural but erroneous idea. 
When one finds all the “naturalistic” novels more or less 
“horrid,” one is apt to generalise withcut turning to other 
periods and foreign lands. No one could call Mr. Gerard 
Bendall’s novel either realistic or naturalistic, but we ques- 
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The Glory of the Shia World. 


By Major P. M. SYKES, C.S.I., C.M.G. With many 
Ilhustrations in the Text and 4 Coloured Reproductions of 
Persian Paintings. 8vo, 10s. net. 
Scotsman.— Modern Persian writings have as yet made but 
oge way in the West. Major Sykes’s volume should accordingly 
be all the more welcome to readers on this shady side of the 
world who are interested in contemporary Oriental literature. 
The book, always interesting to read, is beautifully 
ornamented with photographs, coloure pictures, and drawings 
of devices from Eastern carpets.’ 
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tion whether its smooth, urbane phraseology does not veil 
more unpleasantness than does Mrs. Dudeney, with her 
insistent stress on gross fact and repellent physical details. 
Mr. Bendall’s case is of interest, for he fails to limn real 
characiers, and is quite deficient in atmospheric illusion. 
It is conceivable that wealthy middle-class families exist 
whose conduct is as uninviting as the Cripps-Middlemores’ ; 
but what we require from a novelist is that he should 
portray the precise shades of his people’s social atmosphere, 
outlook, and breeding. It is not enough to label a family 
“ nouveaux riches,” and proceed to philosophise genially and 
ironically over the lax morals of a set of puppets, whose 
manners are almost wholly negative. After all, morals means 
manners in the broad sense, and the insistent separation 
between the two, invented by the modern world, is sympto- 
matic of our society’s acceptation of very bad art on the 
false ground that it is “moral.” It might be thought that, 
because Mr. Bendall neither individualises nor particularises 
his characters, but merely attaches to them well-worn labels, 
such as “ distinguished scholar and old-fashioned gentleman ” 
to his Mr. Emeris, “ worldly Free Churchman ”’ to his Rev. 
Moore Curtis, “rich financier and self-made man” to his 
Mr. Cripps-Middlemore, their conduct does not really 
matter to anyone. But it is just because his people 
are not really alive but dummies, like the papier marionettes 
of the nursery, whose limbs are jerked and whose faces 
are changed by pulling a string; it is just because Mr. 
Bendall’s wit—such as it is—is concentrated in a cynical 
presentation of his puppets’ sexual laxity that we call both 
the art and morals of his book in question. 





Peacock and | 


Anatole France, whose disengaged philosophic attitude would | 
seem to have served him more or less as models, would never | 


have been guilty of tarring nine out of ten characters with the 
brush of sexual indulgence. Yet when we reach the middle 
of the story, its point, so far as we apprehend it, seems to 
lie in joining all its human links in the same “ suggestive ”’ 
chain. Thus Mr. Cripps-Middlemore, a mari complaisant, 
who has a liaison with his housekeeper, the discreet Mrs. 
Carew, is shown us gazing with amusement when he finds 
his son John in a compromising attitude with that lady; 
while Mr. Conyers, the clever literary man, is hoping that 
his actress-wife, Clara, will desert him, so that he may be 
free to divorce her and marry Miss Millicent Cripps- 
Middlemore, Clara, his wife is seducing John, so 
that she may share his vast fortune on his father’s 
death, &c. Similarly, Mrs. Carew entraps the second son, 
George, while Lord Childerditch, Mrs. Cripps-Middlemore, 
the Rev. Moore Curtis, and Mrs. Isidore Schlange play the 
game of “hands across and back again” with fresh partners 
in turn. The author, in short, seems to have command of 
only a couple of notes in the voice in which he addresses 
his audience. His characters are all forced to grin through 
the same horse-collar ; and his cynicism is kept perpetually 
turned on, like a shaft of theatrical limelight falling across 
his unnaturally painted scenes. Were he a better artist— 
i.e., were he painting from his observation of life—the 
vulgarity of his people’s actions would be lessened by varia- 
tions in their morals and talk, and hence his book would 


be better morals in the sense of being better criticism of | 


the complex forces of life and character. 

Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s sin against art, and so against 
good taste, is one of a different and minor kind. But 
her “ Maids’ Money,” like all her work, should be applauded 
by austere moralists, for no one can better suggest that 
disgust with the animality and grossness of common 
human clay, than can this clever adherent of French 
Naturalism. Indeed, Mrs. Dudeney, by combining a refined 
woman’s morbid sensitiveness to the coarse, uncleanly, sordid 
facts of the workaday world, along with an almost perverted 
delight in thrusting in our faces all the physical repulsive- 


ness, the unpleasant sights and sounds and smells, and - 


unbearable vulgarities in human intercourse, grates on us 
more than any man novelist. The physical plane of exist- 
ence presses keener and more intimately into her feminine 
consciousness, and all her spiritual apperceptions seem 
to be struck out of the direct impact of life on 
her sharpened senses. Her artistic value indeed is 
centred in the revolt against the brutal prose 
of life maintained by her bitter or disillusioned 
heroines in their desperate fight to grasp a little human 
happiness, 





But her artistic limitations spring also from her 
excessive absorption in physical details. She rubs one’s 
nose in the dirt of life too persistently for one’s patience, 
and one soon protests that even unclean human nature is 
far more elusive, elastic, and finely mutable under the 
pressure of evil than she will allow. In “ Maids’ Money” 
this harsh insistence on the tyranny of prosaic facts has 
led her to construct a rather cheap situation. It suits her 
purpose that eccentric Aunt Eliza’s will should be 
“amazing,” and should be so drawn that her poor nieces, 
Amy and Sarah, should be forbidden to leave one another, 
to marry, or to abandon their residence in Aunt Eliza's 
Cornish house, on pain of forfeiting their inheritance. It 
also suits Mrs. Dudeney’s plot that the suitors of these 
time-worn, forty-year-old spinsters, the incompetent Dr. 
Bosanquet and Mr. Laban, an insurance clerk, should both 
be specimens of “ the perfect worldly failure.’’ The manipu- 
lation of this stage machinery is a little creaky ; but if we 
pass that over, we have nothing but praise for the author's 
psychological skill. The analysis of Sarah’s craving for 
the true love of a real man—which comes to her at last 
in the idealistic, true-hearted, but somewhat ridiculous figure 
of Laban—is touched with spiritual beauty of a kind, for 
Sarah’s mood is but the revolt of Mother Nature against 
the artificial pressure of our confused and over-complicated 


civilisation. All the shrinking humiliations that 
the woman who would make a _ loveless marriage 
knows: and resents consciously in every fibre of 


her being are admirably sketched in Sarah’s memo- 
ries of her bullying employer, a master builder, who 
nearly proposed to her, the governess, one particular after- 
ncon, but didn’t! Capitally drawn too is the feeling of 
spiteful hatred that grows up between the two spinsters, 
who are compelled, willy-nilly, to live together. Mrs. 
Dudeney has a genius for delineating the traits and 
tricks of manner of vulgar people, and in this respect the 
portrait of the incompetent medical man, Bosanquet, is 
worthy of Balzac. It is probable that every age has the art 
that it deserves, and the morality of the naturalistic school 
is not to be questioned by fastidious people who can keep 
out of the way of the big barbarian hordes, whose money 
and manners and morals alike spell vulgarity to the refined 
taste. Indeed, Mrs. Dudeney is, strictly speaking, a 
“moral” writer; for, though she over-emphasises the “ un- 
pleasantness ” of life, she really strips off the hypocritical 
veneer of the society she depicts, and gets down to its real 
motives and their effects in conduct. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


The Story of the Rise of a Great Royal 
EpMunD B. D’AvverGne. (Stanley Paul, 


“The Coburgs : 
House. By 
16s. net.) 


Tris is a book which is so full of good things that 
selection becomes difficult. The Coburgs have been treated 
hitherto, for the most part, by serious people like Sir 
Theodore Martin, and the proofs have been corrected under 
the devout eye of Queen Victoria. Mr. D’Auvergne, with 
an eye serious indeed and wide open to the future, sketches 
the past with a lively sense of humor, and can talk of the 
Duke of Kent as “very bald, talkative, and pleasant.” 
His comments on his history are not the least valuable 
part of it. He quotes from George IV.: ‘“‘ Understand that 
Charlotte must lay aside the idle nonsense of thinking she 
has a will of her own; while I live she must be subject 
to me as she is at present, if she were thirty or even forty- 
five.’ The subjection in which princesses are kept pro- 
bably explains the meanness of most royal stocks—the ser- 
vile qualities of the mother are transmitted to the sons.” 
In each of the lives sketched what is vital for praise or 
blame is emphasised. Striking contrasts and parallels are 
never missed. Leopold of Belgium wrests first a bride and 
then a kingdom from the hereditary Prince of Orange. 
Leopold’s genuine Liberal sympathies cause the Belgians 
to rally round his throne in 1848, when the “bourgeois” 
Louis Philippe (why is he called Philip?), who was liberal 
not in spirit but in letter, loses his throne. Mr. D’Auvergne’s 
judgment of the Prince Consort as a good and able, but 
not an original, man is more than borne out by the many 
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ACopy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. The LIST will CLOSE on or befere WEDNESDAY, 17 Jan.1912 


ELDER DEMPSTER & COMPANY, umnep. 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 


SHARE CAPITAL, 


5} percent. Cumulative Preference Shares of Issued, Paid Up. 

1 each os ee ee £500,000 £500,000 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each 400,000 220,000 
Management Shares of £1 each 10,000 10,000 





£910,000 £730,000 


DEBENTURE CAPITAL, 


Paid Up. 

5 per cent. Debenture Stock ee ce £1,000,000 
5 per cent ‘‘A’’ Debenture Stock (present issue) 1,000,000 
£2,000,000 


ISSUE OF £1,000,000 5 PER CENT. “A” DEBENTURE STOCK 


On Application oe 
+» allotment -- 
» 4th February, 1912 
y» 3rd April, 1912... 


Payable as foliows: 


Payment in full may be made on allotment, or on the 14th 
February, 1912, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

The 5 per cent. “‘ A” Debenture Stock will be secured by a Trust 
Deed constituting a floating charge on the undertaking and assets of 
the Company subject only to the existing £1,000,000 5 per cent. De- 
benture Stock which is limited to that amount. The Trust Deed will 
reserve to the Company the right, in case it should at any time issue 
any further Share Capital, of issuing further ‘‘A”’ Debenture Stock 
ranking in all respects pari passu with the present issue to an amount 
equal to the amount paid up on such further Share Capital. 

The Company reserves the right at any time after the lst January, 
1920, on giving six months’ notice, to pay off the Stock, or any part 
of it, at 103 per cent. The Stock will also be redeemable at 105 per 
cent. should the Company go into voluntary liquidation for the pur- 
pose of amalgamation or reconstruction. Any Stock not previously 
redeemed will be repaid on the Ist January, 1940, at par. 

The Stock will be issued in multiples of £10, and will be transfer- 
able in any amount not involving a fraction of £1. 

Interest will be paid half-yearly, on the lst July and Ist January. 
The first payment of interest will be made on Ist July, 1912, and will 
be calculated on the instalments from the respective dates for payment. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued, against Letters of Allot- 
ment, as soon as practicable after Allotment, and will be exchanged 
for Registered Stock Certificates on payment of the final instalment. 


Prospectus. 


The Directors of Elder Dempster and Company, Limited, have 
authorised Parr’s Bank, Limited, the London City and Midland Bank, 
Limited, and the Bank of British West Africa, Limited, as Bankers of 
the Company, to receive applications for £1,000,000 5 per cent. “A 
Debenture Stock of the Company. 

The Company was formed to acquire as a going concern, as from 
the 13th December, 1909, the Business and Goodwill of the old-estab- 
lished Shipping Firm of Messrs. Elder Dempster and Company, of 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, and elsewhere. 

When negotiating the purchase, Lord Pirrie and Sir Owen Philipps 
did not employ professional valuers, but having themselves made a 
careful estimate, they expressed the opinion in the first Prospectus of 
the Company that the net value of the assets acquired exceeded the 
purchase price by the sum of £400,000 at the least. Speaking now 
with a thorough knowledge of the assets, derived from managing the 
Company's affairs for nearly two years, they consider that their esti- 
mate was conservative, and that since that time the value of the 
assets has materially appreciated. 

The Shipping Companies managed by the Company own 107 Pas- 
senger and Cargo Steamers, of 318,958 tons gross register. Messrs. 
Donald Currie and Co. have recently entered into a Provisional Agree- 
ment with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and Elder Demp- 
ster and Company, Limited, whereby these two Companies have come 
under an obl pation to purchase Ordinary Shares of the Union Castle 
Mail Steamship Company, Limited, from such owners thereof as might 
elect on or before the 8th January, 1912 (with power for Messrs. 
Donald Currie and Co. to extend this period for exercising the option 
in special cases up to 3lst March, 1912), to sell at the price of £32 10s. 
per Share in cash, the Shareholders electing to sell also receiving 
a dividend of 43 per cent. for the year 1911, in addition to the interim 
dividend already paid. The number of issued Ordinary Shares is 
141,841, and holders of 139,367 thereof have up to the present elected 
to sell. The two Companies will thus obtain control of the Union 
Castle Company, and the gross tonnage controlled by the two Com- 
panies, including vessels now building, will be brought up to over 
1,250,000 tons, 

It is proposed that The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the 
Company shall each purchase one half of the above Ordinary Shares. 

The Directors believe that the purchase above referred to will 
materially strengthen the Company, which already is so largely in- 
terested in the trade of West Africa, and that the Company will 
obtain from its proportion of the purchased shares a revenue which 
will amply cover the service of the present issue. 

The net assets of the Company, after allowing for all liabilities, 
including the existing issue of Debenture Stock, amounted, according 
to the audited Balance Sheet for the year ended 3lst December, 1910, 
to £1,924,274. 

Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. (the Company’s Auditors) 
examined the books of Elder Dempster and Company, when the 
business was purchased, and they certified that the total profits, with 
the addition of the dividends received during the three years on 
holdings in other Companies, were as under :— 

Year ending 3lst December, 1 on .. £219,307 16 3 
1 ; 157,233 1 


do. do. . 
do. do. 1909__i... oe 216,892 11 

The Audited Accounts of the Company show a profit (after provid- 
ing for depreciation on steamers), for the year en ing 3lst December, 
1910, of £228,619 18s. 3d. 

The above figures cover a period of four years during a portion of 
Which there was a serious depression in shipping, but notwithstand- 
ing this, the profits show a yearly average of £205,513 10s. 

Deducting from this the £50,000 required for interest on the exist- 
ing 5 per cent. Debenture Stock there remains a surplus of £155,513 10s. 
available to meet the £50,000 required for interest on the present 
issue, thus showing that it is more than three times covered irre- 
epostive of the additional revenue to be derived from the employment 
of the proceeds of the present issue. The accounts for 1911 are not yet 
trallable, but the Directors are satisfied that the profits will show an 
nerease upon the figures for the previous year, while the prospects 
are quite satisfactory. 

io Contracts have been entered into within the last 

Contract dated 17th February, 1910, between Owen Harrison Wil- 
liams of the one part and Lord Pirrie and Sir Owen Philipps of the 
other part. 

Contract dated 2nd April, 1910, between Owen Harrison Williams of 
the first part, Lord Pirrie and Sir Owen Philipps of the second part, 
and the Company of the third part. 

Contract dated 15th December, 1911, between Donald Currie and Co., 
of 3 and 4, Fenchurch-street, E.C., on behalf of themselves and all the 
other owners of Ordinary Shares in the Union Castle Mail Steamship 
Company, Limited, of the one part, and The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company and the Company of the other part, providing for the sale 
of such Ordinary Shares. This Agreement also provides for the estab- 


lishment of 6 pe fund for the benefit of the past and present 
e Union Castle Company, and that the Royal Mall 


employees of 














AT THE PRICE OF 94 PER CENT. 


5 per cent. 
26 
te 


30 
34 7 
94 per cent. 


Company and this Company shall pay, or procure the Union Castle 
Company to pay, to each member of the present Council of the 
Union Castle Company who shall resign office the sum of £3,000, and 
the sum so required (if not paid by the Union Castle Company) is 
proposed to be paid by the Royal Mail Company and the Company in 
equal proportions. 

Circular dated 16th December, 1911, by Donald Currie and Co., to 
the Ordinary Shareholders in the Union Castle Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, Limited, giving them the option of selling their Ordinary 
Shares of £10 each in that Company to the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company and the Company at the price of £32 10s. per share in 
cash. A letter dated 15th December, 1911, addressed by the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company and the Company to Donald Currie and 
Co., and their acceptance thereof, dated 15th cember, 1911, whereby 
in consideration of their resigning their Office as Managers of the 
Union Castle Company and agreeing during ten years not to compete 
with that Company, they are to receive a sum of £700,000. It is pro- 
posed that this sum shall be contributed by the Royal Mail Company 
and the Company in equal proportions. 

Contract dated 9th January, 1912, between the Company and Inter- 
national Financial Society, Limited, for underwriting the present 
issue for a commission of 3 per cent. 

Within the last two years 100,000 Preference Shares of £1 each, 
and £200,000 Debenture Stock, both fully paid, have been issued by the 
Company as part of the purchase price of the Business and Assets 
of Elder Dempster and Company under the above-mentioned Agree- 
ment of the 2nd April, 1910. 

Under the above-mentioned Contract of the 15th December, 1911, 
Messrs. Donald Currie and Co., of 3 and 4, Fenchurch Street, in the 
City of London, are entitled to require the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company and the Company to purchase not exceeding 2,700 Shares of 
£10 each in the African Boating Company, Limited, at the price of 
£43 per Share, and not exceeding 46, Shares in the African Lands 
and Hotels, Limited, of £1 each at the price of £1 4s. per Share, the 
purchase price in each case being payable in cash. Of these Shares 
it is proposed that the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the 
Company shall each purchase one half. 

The amount paid within the last two years by the Company as 
Commission for subscribing or agreeing to subscribe or procuring or 
agreeing to procure subscriptions for Shares and Debenture Stock of 
the Company is £42,577 1s. 1d. (the whole of which has been written 
off out of the profits of 1910). 

The Preference Shares do not confer on the Holders the right to 
attend or vote at any General Meeting of the Company, unless their 
Dividends are three months in arrear, but they may attend and vote 
on any Resolution directly affecting their interests, and not simi- 
larly affecting all other classes of Shareholders, or on any Resolution 
for amalgamation or winding up. Subject thereto, every Member has 
one vote in respect of each share held by him. 

The Management Shares are entitled to receive by way of dividend 
one half of the balance of profits after payment of the cumulative 
dividend at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum on the amounts paid 
up on the Preference Shares, and of a non-cumulative dividend at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary Shares, and after 
£15,000 a year has been placed out of profits to the general reserve 
until such fund amounts to £250,000. In the event of liquidation, the 
capital paid up on the Preference and Ordinary Shares and any 
arrears of dividend on the Preference Shares down to the commence- 
ment of the winding up are repayable before any payment in respect 
of Capital is made to the holders of the Management Shares, and 
after repayment of all the paid up capital one half of the surplus 
assets will be distributed among the holders of the Management 
Shares in proportion to the amounts paid up thereon. 


The Draft Trust Deed securing this issue and the above Contracts 
may be inspected at the Offices of Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp, and 
Co., 17, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C., on any day while the List remains 
open, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Application will in due course be made to obtain a Stock Exchange 
quotation for this issue. 

Applications on the form accompanying the Prospectus should be 
forwarded to the Company’s Bankers, together with the deposit of 
£5 per cent. 

A Brokerage at the rate of 5s. per cent. will be paid by the Com- 
pany on allotments made in respect of applications from the public 
bearing a broker’s stamp. 

If no Allotment be made, the Deposit will be returned in full. 
Should a smaller amount be allotted than that applied for, the surplus 
paid on application will be appropriated towards the amount due 
on Allotment, and any balance will be returned. Interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum will be charged on all overdue amounts, 
and non-payment of any instalment upon the due date will render the 
amount previously paid liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained either at 
the Offices of the Company, or from the Bankers or Brokers of the 
Company. 

12th January, 1912. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE “A” DEBENTURE STOCK. 
PREMIER INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
DIRECTORS.—Sir OWEN PHILIPPS, K.C.M.G., 76, Eaton Square, 
London, 8.W., Chairman (Chairman of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company). 
Rt. Hon. LORD PIRRIE, K.P., P.C., 24, Belgrave Square, London, 
8.W. (Chairman of Harland and Wolff, Limited). 
BANKERS.—PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, London, 
E.C., Liverpool, and Branches. 
THE LONDON CITY and MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C., Liverpool, and Branches. 

BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LIMITED, 17, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C., Liverpool, and Globushof, Hamburg. 
SOLICITORS.—For the Company: ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, and 

CcO., 17, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
For the Trustees : BARNETT and SHIRER, 2, Camomile Street, E.C. 
a. die and SWAFFIELD, 5, Copthall Buildings, London, 


QUILTER and CO., 32, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS.—PRICE, WATERHOUSE and CO., 3, Frederick’s Place 
sndon, E£.C. 
SECRETARY.—PICTON HUGHES JONES. 
HEAD funue bere at HOUSE, Water Street, Liverpool. 
REGISTERED OFFICE.—4, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 
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points he makes for him, as that the German Prince’s last 
service to humanity was to avert a war between England 
and America. The contrast is striking between Charlotte 
of Mexico and Maria da Gloria of Portugal—Maria indiffer- 
ent to politics, but with such a strong nerve (spite of bearing 
eleven children before she was thirty-four) that she always 
plays the man in an insurrection, when her Coburg consort, 
Ferdinand, is nowhere. Charlotte of Mexico, steeped in 
political knowledge, is hurried into a madhouse by a 
situation that would have left Maria perfectly cool. Prince 
Albert’s ancestress, who married Frederick II., Stupor 
Mundi, and his forbear who proposed to Queen Eliabeth, 
his cousin Ferdinand, who helped to bring about the Franco- 
Prussian War by refusing the Crown of Spain, forgetting 
“that a king is of no use at all if he will not wear a 
crown of thorns; the nations cannot always guarantee a 
wreath of roses ’’—are a few of the many points of interest 
in this key to the history of Europe in the nineteenth 
century. 
* * ~ 


““ My Tropic Isle.” By E.J, BANFiztp. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. BanFietp’s former volume, ‘‘ The Confessions of a 
Beachcomber,” is a delightful book, and ‘“ My Tropic Isle” 
shows no falling off in freshness or charm. In September, 
1896, the author, with a small party of friends, camped on the 
beach of an island, ‘‘ the most fascinating, the most desir- 
able on the coast of North Queensland.’’ His book is mainly 
occupied with descriptions of the scenery and of the birds, 
fishes, and other wild inhabitants of the island. In these 
Mr. Banfield shows a rare power of observation, combined 
with much skill in making his readers feel that they are 
themselves witnesses:of the events recorded. Towards the 
end of the volume, we are given some pleasant glimpses 
of the North Queensland natives, among them a most enter- 
taining account of the recreations and pastimes in vogue 
among the children, entitled ‘‘ Young Barbarians at Play.’ 
But the great charm of the book is the revelation it gives 
of the author’s own personality. There is a simplicity and 
directness in his way’ of looking at life and things, and this, 
together with a cultivated and scientific bent of mind, make 
him the man to make the very most of his tropic isle. 
Almost the only fault we would find with this engaging 
book is the author’s fondness for what grammarians term 
the split infinitive. 

* * * 


‘‘Nuts and Chesnuts.” By the Hon. Lionzn A. ToLLEMACHE. 
(Arnold. 2s. 6d, net.) 


In this volume, which is a sort of appendix to his “ Old 
and Odd Memories,” Mr. Tollemache has gathered together 
some jottings about Francis Newman, Goldwin Smith, and 
Sir Francis Galton, together with a few miscellaneous 
anecdotes. Part of the account of Goldwin Smith appeared 
in our own columns. Few writers can give as much point 
to an anecdote as Mr. Tollemache, while his serious reflec- 
tions are impressive, partly, we think, because of the 
thoroughly reasonable and suggestive manner in which they 
are advanced. We are sure that in future years Mr. Tolle- 
mache’s books will be valued both for the light which they 
cast upon some of the great men of the nineteenth century, 
and for what they tell us of the author’s own mind and 
outlook—a steady yet inquiring temperament confronted by 
the disintegrating criticism of such men as Jowett, Huxley, 
and others. 





The Geek in the itp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning, 

January 5. January 12. 
Consols had ns ie rm ok 77k oe 763 
Midland Deferred ... eos ove “on 734 oo §=6_- 708 
Canadian Pacific ... ot on mes 2412 oo. 237} 
Russian Fours me oe — a5 947 ove 944 
Union Pacific wis aid ace ese 177 oo tome 


No wonder that the Stock Markets and the City have 
been dismal and anxious this week. I do not refer to the 
Money Market, though there has been a visible tightening 
up of rates. It is not proving easy to pay off the Bank. I 





am thinking mainly of the threatened coal strike, which 
would be a heavy and universal blow to almost every trade 
in the country, as well as to our railways and our shipping. 
The depression in the Home Railway Market became acute 
on Wednesday. It is evident that a coal strike on the top 
of the cotton strike would play havoc with the receipts of 
all the Northern lines. The great Equitable fire in New 
York disorganised Wall Street and depressed the American 
Railway Market, especially Southern and Union Pacifics, 
whose New York Office was in the Equitable buildings. Then 
the news of the Foreign Office crisis in France and of M. 
Delcassé’s ill-omened return, made the Foreign Markets 
uneasy, apart from the menacing attitude of Russia in Persia 
and Mongolia. There are rumors aiso of revolutionary dis- 
quiet in Turkey. The Home Industrial Market has been 
excited with violent fluctuations in Marconis, London 
Omnibus, &c. The terms of the Omnibus and Underground 
fusion are arousing some criticism. I have been told by 
close observers of the Stock Markets that the public is in 
a very speculative mood, which is only suppressed by fears 
of foreign complications. There is a growjng distrust of the 
Foreign Office, and on Thursday a rumor that Sir Edward 
Grey had resigned was received without a pang. He is no 
longer a hero. A great part of the City is now keen for 
an Anglo-German entente as a matter of business. 


Bank SHARES AND DIVIDENDS. 

A few months ago the Financial Press became excited 
over the decline in the prices of the leading bank shares. 
Many were the reasons given, and many the remedies pro- 
posed for restoring them, just as in the case of Consols. But 
would-be speculators in bank shares found additional scope 
for their inventive genius in the liability on bank shares, 
assuming that investors had suddenly realised that partly 
paid shares were no longer desirable investments, and were 
throwing them on the market in consequence. It is true 
that one or two unpleasant episodes in the City had empha- 
sised the undesirability of a large holding of shares with 
a heavy uncalled liability ; but the worst of these incidents 
occurred about two years ago, and only a small one recently 
was intimately concerned with banking. None of the great 
banks has made any move in the direction of reducing the 
liability in any way, and it is safe to say that the matter 
has never even been considered by them, for it would be 
impossible to defend the proceeding, except from the “ share- 
holders’ ”’ point of view at the moment, and very easy to con- 
demn it in the customers’ interests. There is, however, a 
tendency to make bank shares more marketable and more 
popular by dividing each into a number of shares of smaller 
nominal value, and this is a method of popularising them 
which is without reproach. If, therefore, bank shares are 
to be more favored by ordinary investors, it may be worth 
while to go rather deeper into the reasons for the fall than 
a glance at the nature of the shares. As regards the general 
fall, we may say that it has been common to all high-class 
investments, while bank shares as a class have suffered 
because of their want of marketability ; hence a few sales 
have had an exaggerated effect. With division into smaller 
denominations and an increase in the number of holdings, 
the marketability of bank shares will improve. In discus- 
sions of the fall of a few months ago, it was almost entirely 
forgotten that Consols hardly declined at all in the first 
six months; the fall of just over two points in the year 
having occurred entirely in the second half of 1911. Last 
year very large sums were taken from profits, in order to 
write off investments depreciation, which would have made 
possible substantial increases in dividends had they been 
available for distribution. In the last five years Consols 
have fallen about 10 points, sufficient to provide about 5 per 
cent. per annum on the banks’ capital, assuming that the 
proportion of investments to total assets has not changed 
much in the period. Should this depreciation of invest- 
ments cease, there would no doubt be a reaction in ba 
shares, for London County and Westminster, Lloyds’, 
Metropolitan, Parrs’, and the National Provincial—the last 
being the largest holder of gilt-edged securities—all return 
over 5 per cent. at present prices, and it was disappointment 
in the failure of Consols to remain above 80 which was 
mainly responsible for the fall in the second half of 1911. 
Will 1912 see a further fall? The Budget figures will pro- 
bably be an important factor in the matter. 
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Regular users may prefer 
the Special Bath Mustard, 
ene dozen cartons in tin box. 









The best preparation for an evening’s 
en joyment after a fatiguing day is a 


Mustard Bath 


“*An honest tale a best, 
Being plainly told.”’ 


—KING RICHARD Ill. 


A hot bath to which is added a 
couple of tablespoonfuls or so of 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 
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Delicious for Breakfast & atter Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 











TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 

















_ TOURS, — 


“R.MS. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


£14 14s BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, -‘TANGIER, 
* ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES 
MARSEILLES. 
Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRLATIiC CRUISES. 


Secretary. 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N. w. 


(\ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).— Beautiful gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained nurse. — 
_ The Sec retary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), 6, Lloyd s Avenue, ie, E.C. 





=S 16s. Ga. 


SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, etc, 
Tours £6 16s. 6d. and upwards. 
30 Hotels. 3,000 Beds. 


ALPINE SPORTS, LTD., 


5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 25, Cannon Street, E.C. ; 
: 82, Strand, W.C.; 84b, Piccadilly, W. 


THE PERSIA COMMITTEE. 


A mass meeting to protest against encroachments on the integrity 
and independence of Persia, will be held in the new LONDON OPERA 
HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C., on MONDAY, JANUARY 15TH. The Chair 
Will be taken at 8 p.m., by SIR THOMAS BARCLAY. 

Tickets and all information to be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
Persia Committee, Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C. 











| LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 


BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836- 





CAPITAL = £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each 
Paid-up Capital, £3,500,000. Reserve, £4,050,000 


Joint Managers—ALFRED MAYO HAWTHORN (J/ead Office), THOMAS JAMES 
RUSSELL (Colonies and Agencies) FRANK WILLIAM HOWETT (Country) 
Joint Secretaries—AUSTIN ARROW KEMPE, GEOFFREY PAGET. 

Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, E.C- 
F. J. BARTHORPR, Manager. 

WEST END OFFICE: 1, St. James’s Square, S.W. 

A. HARDING, Manager 
FOREIGN BRANCH: 82, Cornhill, E.C. S&S. KAHN, Manager. 
Also 104 Metropolitan & Suburban Branches & 232 Country Branches 
and Agencies. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are om on the usual terms. 
Customers are given facilities for the transfer of money to or 
from any office of the Bank. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS,.—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 
drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
custom. 

EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business undertaken, 

PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 

DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 

THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. 

CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES, and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 

APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
Collections undertaken. 

DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and every 
facility given for dealing with Documents at home and Abroad. 


The Officers of the Bank are bound te secrecy. 





Jor Throat 6 Voice. 


Eulogised in Testimonials from thousands, 
including the greatest Preachers, Public 
Speakers, Singers, Actors, ete. 


Gold in 1/- and 4/6 boxes by all chemists. 
Al genuine Evans’ Pastilles 
are marked with « bars. 


Bole Manufacturere— 


BVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd. 
Liverpee] & London. 


Pree sample on receipt of penny postage and mame 
of this paper. 














LARGE firm of East India Merchants and Steamship Agents 
requires for one of its branches in the East a MERCANTILE 
ASSISTANT of good address and education, age about 25, salary 
commencing £300 per annum, increasing yearly. First-class passage 
out and home.—Address, E.,” c/o Davies & Co., Advertising 
Agents, Finch-lane, Cornhill. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 

(Under the Patronage of her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA.) 

Preparation is given for the following Examinations—those of the 
University of Londgn in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the 
London University Certificate in Religious Knowledge; the Arch- 
bishop’s Diploma in Theology; the King’s College Diploma and 
— for the Home Science Courses. There are Matriculation 

asses. 

The following courses of lectures on subjects of general interest 
will be given in the Lent Term—The Modern Novel in England, 
France, and Germany; Astronomy—The Moon; History of the 
Papacy; the French Revolution. 

The Art School is inspected by the hon. visitor, Mr. David Murray. 
Principal, Mr. Orchardson. There is a Junior Class. 

Instruction in Music is given by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, 





and others, and in Theory by Professor Vernham. | 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 18. 
Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 13, 
Kensington Square, W. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. 

ing and Hygiene. | siona : 

Swedish System; games, dancing. swimming, hygiene. 
ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 


For Physical Train. 








BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett ) 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
Full particulars on application to the Head Mistress. 





THE HINDGEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding 


Pupils prepared for University. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students 
Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, Worcestershire. 


Spring Term begins January 19th, for Prospectus apply to 
the Headmaster, 


F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 








Spring term commences January 18th. Particulars in Public 


Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


atl 





TT fe cE starrore IUustrated 
co LLE ’ Prospectus 

(Omer R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
Re-opens January 19th, 
House in grounds‘on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNBLL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 


(near Reading). 





Three Entrance Scholarships open for Competition 
in February, 1912. 





Full particulars on application to the Headmaster. 
pe EDUCATION and SELF CULTURE by 

means of ST. GEORGE'S CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 
Edinburgh ; help and direction given to students of all ages. Subjects 
include: English Literature, Composition, Essay writing, History, 
Languages, Nature Study, &c. The Classes, under the direction of an 
Honorary Committee, are conducted by experienced tutors of high 
University attainment, who work in direct communication with their 
students. Apply Secretary, St. George’s Classes, 9, Melville-street, 
Edinburgh. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Frtends). 





Head Master: ARTHUR Rowntree, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





The Spring Term begins January 16th. 


For full particulars, apply to the HrapD MASTER, Bootham 
School, York. 


| TURKISH TOWELS 


pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHOURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 








TYPEWRITING. 


‘T *FewRtrine of all kinds undertaken by lady with wide 
businesss experience. French,Germen, and Spanish trans. Author 
manuscript promptly transcribed. 





“ Transcripts,” 113, Gower St., W.C. 











HIGHEST QUALITY 


AND SIMILAR GOODS 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








“OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 
“OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 
“OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 
THE ‘*OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 
an absolute necessity in every household. They area 
luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 
within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 
brand and avoid imitations. 


THE 


| 
| THE 
THE 








| . MADE BY 
| And Sold by all Drapers and High-class Uphelsterers, 














THE CASE 


FOR THE 


INSURANCE BILL 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P. 


b] 


| Reprinted from “Tue Nation” o7 December 2nd. 


Copies id. each post free. 





Special reduction for large quantities. 


THE NATION PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 








Fig 4! can highly recommend, during temporary absence, 


April, Together preferred; iti or near London. Write: 
‘*TuEe Nation,” 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





A full professional course for girls in Ling’s” 
Good appoint. 








EXCELLENT COOK (Soups, Entrées, Game, Ices, Savouries), 
and KITCHENMAID, from beginning February until — S 
“ A » ¢/ 
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HOTELS @ 
HYDROS 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, a on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Prawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanilation, Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
Thackeray Hotel—‘' Thackeray, London.” 


treproof Floors. 


Telegraphic Addre  ¢ 











Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookcraft, London.” 


LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
Direc., 30-40, Lanes Hill, E.C.; 


J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


AGERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 





AT BOURNEW.OUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 


MOUTH. 


Sun Lounge. 


BOURNe 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 

NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; 

SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. 


BRIDPORT ‘Near West Gay), 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 








moderate. 


Prom 30/- week 
DORSET. 
10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 





Se oe H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL. 


BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
“Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. | 
Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices, Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT VELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


is S. R. Jefferson. 








SAVOY HOTEL. 




















{LFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 2 minutes’ walk from either _station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


eee 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTHPORT. 








Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
Estab. 18538. H. Challand. 











ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 


and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
_ Mrs. Te Hicks. 


HITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL 
WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., 





Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


_ Ist st-Class ‘Te mp. 


Tel. 212. 











saturday Westminster 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


GUTTERGARTEN, 
by 
D. SLADE. 


No. I].—A Grandmother in Guttergarten. 
WINTER iin AT RAVENNA, 


y 
VERNON LEE. 
OUR CHRISTMAS FUND. —No. X. 


Correspondence on Curious Methods of 
Dealing with Numbers, The Foolishness of 


Psychical Phenomena, Decoration Superstitions, 


Long Words. 





A Special Review of the Autumn 
Publishing Season. 


CARTOONS BY F.C.G. 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


SIXTEEN PAGES. 


SATURDAY WESTMINSTER. Jan. 13. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


ONE PENNY. 




















NOTICE, © 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. pER ANNUM. Foreien, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 


Pusuisuinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones : — Busines» : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 


Central 4511. 


Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”’ London. 
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“Mr. Stephen Swift seems to be identifying himself with most of the 
coming men and women of brain and intellect.’—THE TATLER. 


THE MASTERY OE LIFE 
By G. T. Wrench. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 15/- net. 


“Extremely clever and stimulating book.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A book of unusual learning. . . . Dr. Wrench has vast learning; 
but he has something even better than learning. He has imagin- 
ation, ideas, courage, and a large constructive mind. The book 
is an indictment of modern life, it is brimful of ideas, bracing 
and masterful; the volume is valuable, for it communicates some- 
thing of its energy and vigour to the reader.’’—Publishers’ Circular. 

“The reader cannot but find much excellent food for thought 
in these well-informed dissertations and illuminating speculations.” 

—Scotsman. 





By Munroe Royce. Crown 8vo, 3/6 net. 

‘His remarkable book is a sensational exposure of the disease 
which is threatening the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon and Teu- 
tonic races in the United States.”’—Birmingham Daily Post. 

“Frank and incisive criticism.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 





PRINCE AZREEL 
By Arthur Lynch. Crown 8vo, 5/- net. 


“It must be told at once that ‘ Prince Azreel’ is what few books 
of verse are, fascinating. . It has that charm which for the 
time being silences debate. . . . I shall not sell, give away, or 
otherwise destroy ‘Prince Azreel.’”—Edward Thomas, in the Daily 
Chronicle. 

“To have introduced something new in literature is a large claim 
to make, but in this volume Mr. Arthur Lynch comes as near to 
novelty as do most writers. .—Manchester Courier. 

“ Deserves to be read from cover to cover.”—Wesitminster Review. 

“A sheer delight in its cultured world-wisdom, its ingenuousness, 
and its almost Byronic irony.”—Duaily Express. 


wa ‘THE UNCLE TOM’S CABIN az 








THE ROLL OF THE SEASONS. | 
By G. G. Desmond. Crown 8vo, 5/- net. 


“4 writer on Nature who can fill so many pages as are in} 
Mr. G. G. Desmond’s stoutly packed book without ever repeatin 
himself, and without saying anything unworthy of print is in himself: 
almost a literary portent. Mr. Desmond is a most fascinating essay- 
ist, skilled alike in literary grace and in scientific knowledge.” 
Morning Leader. 

“ Enchanting.”—Aberdeen Free Press. ‘ 

““Well written and attractive .. . Their appeal is wide, and 
they will tell many a wayfarer how to use his eyes.”—Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph. 

« Show an enthusiasm for nature which is highly infectious.”— 
Evening Standard. 

“Just the book for boys and girls who want to get a work 
knowledge of country things. To read it is to gain an added love 
of Nature and a desire to accumulate experiences of our own.”— 
Contemporary Review. 

“Mr. Desmond writes about the world of Nature with knowledge 
and sympathy, and his literary style is always graceful.”—Liverpoot 
Courier 

“Fascinating, warm and living book . . is delightful .-. . 
interesting and entertaining.”—Robert Lynd, in the Daily News. 

“As in knowledge, so in felicity, he is so far beyond others i 
the same field as to make comparison absurd . . is the writing of 


an exquisite connoisseur, and yet entirely fresh and sweet . . 4 
.’—The Nation. 


excellently expressed details. 


By Charles Granville. Foolscap 4to, 5/- net. 

“Mr. Granville has written a book which is a book. It 18 
genuine contribution to the poetry of the age.”—Daily Graphic. 

*‘ Will carry his reputation into a more ethereal field . . stron 
and glowing arrests, kindles, and charms.”—Literary Guide. 
“The work is always exalted in feeling, and gravely artistic 

expression.”—Scotsman. 

‘Charming lyrics . . originality of expression as well as of 
thought, a determination to find exactly the right word, the righi 
phrase. . Our modern literature will be all the poorer if Mr, 
Granville does not favour us with some more _ lyrics.”—Dail 
Telegraph. 


of the WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC is] likely, we believe, and hope, to do for the white slave traffic all that 


Mrs. Beeeher Stowe’s famous work accomplished for the black.”—Liverpool Post, 


DAUGHTERS 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


OF ISHMAEL 


With a Preface by John Masefield, 


Price 6/- 


“The kind of book that moves one to action, and may prove, like one or two famous novels before it, to be the inspiration 


of a great crusade.”—Morning Post. 


“Mr. Kaufiman’s sincerity is unmistakeable. The most ignorant or the most sensible among his readers must feel his deadly. 


truthfulness.”—Daily News. 


** It is both painful and powerful, and of its sincere purpose there can be no question. 


Mr. Kauffmann’s handling 


—Timea 


; GIVES NO UNNECESSARY OFFENCE.” 


A GERMAN PENSION 


By Katherine Mansfield. Price 6/- 


“Remind the reader of ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden.’ ”’—Spectator 


“Uncommonly bold and artistic.”"—Vanity Fair. 
“ Startlingly realistic.’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Original and very forcible in style. 


A masterly piece of work.”—World. 


“We have seldom read more vivid sketches with so great an economy of words.”—Morning Post. 


een THE COMPELLING BOOKS OF OUR GENERATION. 


British Battle Books. 
BLENHEIM ;: MALPLAQUET. 


By Hilaire Belloc. 1/- each net. 

Ts ideal.”—Daily Eapress. 

“Tf there is anything Mr. Belloc can do, it is to give a faithful 
necount of the essence of a great campaign, and in the opening volume, 
dealing with Blenheim, he uses his powers to the full. The volume 
is excellently illustrated.—Aberdeen Free Press. 

‘Will be most acceptable to the student.” —Notts Guardian 

* Terseness and lucidity.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ Concise, well studied in historical sources, and written in an uncom- 
monly reaiable way, it should prove attractive to both Military 
students and to general readers.’’—Scoitsman. 

“Admirable and _ delightful.”—Liverpool Courier. 

“Will fill that lamentable gap Vivid and dramatic 
narrative.”’—Manchester Dispatch. 


THE WOMAN WITHOUT SIN 
By Pharall Smith, 6/- 
Original and full of force, this novel is a 
refreshing change to the ordinary run of 
fiction. With a pen which is as powerful 
as it is restrained, the writer attacks con- 
vention and upholds his own ideas of free- 

dom between the sexes. 


THE BOSBURY PEOPLE 
By Arthur Ransom. 6/- 

“We can thoroughly recommend Mr. 
Arthur Ransom’s pleasant and charmingly- 
written story .. . has a delightful style. 
. . « Full of interest, and easily retains 
the attention throughout.”—Liverpool Post. 

“ Vigorously written.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


Post. 


“Very much 


tional 


LOVE IN MANITOBA 
By A. Wharton Gill, _ 6/- 
“The author is a real student of Canadian 
life.’—Sheffield Telegraph. 
“Individuality and 


THE REVOKE OF 


JEAN RAYMOND 
By May Ford. 6/- 


above ° 
Reveals its author as a writer with excep- 
gifts of narration and a power of 
strong, dramatic composition. 
worth reading.”—Liverpool Post. 

‘A fascinating story.’’—Scotsman. © 


THE ENGLISHMAN 


By Juvenal. 


IN NEW YORK. 
Crown 8vo, 5/- net. 

*“‘ Attacks New York and New Yorkers in the most terrific way.” 
Christian Age. 


“His masterly deductions have surpassed all other writers w 
have written on the same subject.”—Weekly Times. 

“Keen observation and well-judged criticism . . . is as breeal 
a volume as we have seen for some time.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 


_“The volume is most vigorously and wittily written.”—Publis 
Circular. 


SOME ASPECTS OF 
THACKERAY 
By Lewis Melville. 
Fully Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 
“A chatty volume.”—Evening Standard, 
“Pleasant, chatty discourses, more th 


pleasantly illustrated, on the autho 
originals, etc.”—Evening Standard. 


LA VIE ET LES HOMMES — 


By Francis Grierson. 3/6 net. 

PRESS NOTICE. wis 

“Full of suggestive hints and challen 
for a reflective reader.”—Scotsman. 


interest.’”’ — Morning 


the average. 


It is well 


Send a Postcard for ‘BOOKS THAT COMPEL,’ post free from 


STEPHEN SWIFT & CO. LTD., 10 John St., Adelphi, London, W.C. 
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